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| had intended to cut out these 
“Notes,” but I do not see how I will 
be able to do so for a time, as they 
form such a good medium for saying 
anything and everything. 

H. J. Harris, of Marionville, Mo., 
wants to know the proper depth of 
corn planting on average soil. 

The depth of planting has but lit- 
tle if anything to do with yield, as no 
matter how deep or how shallow corn 
seed is planted, the main feeding roots 


Notes From an Ohio Farm 


listing corn in a deep furrow, and then 
filling the furrow as the plants grow, 
does not enable them to stand any 
more dry weather than corn planted 
an inch or two deep and given level 
cultivation. 

I have not been at all well since 
coming home, and it is a pretty good 
time to lay up, anyway, as the ground 
is still covered with the snow that 
fell a week ago. 

Fall grain is in splendid condition, 


no data upon which to inform our 


subscriber. 

The figures referred to in “Was It 
Big Farming?” clipped from Benton 
County Enterprise, page 89, I have not 
verified, but give them from a chart 
used in South Dakota, which gives 
one pound as the amount of nitrogen 
in a bushel of corn, a pound of nitro- 


gen being worth 17 cents. If Dave 
Johnson of Windsor feeds out that 
5000 bushels of corn on his own farm, 


the farmers of its county, as the local 
press is doing a great deal of excel- 
lent work along lines of agricultural 
education. 

Friend G. W. J., in the issue of Feb. 
6, suggests that “orchard heating is 
all bosh,” but there are exceptions to 
this. Millions of bushels of fruit have 
been saved, in the bloom, by orchard 
heaters, and their value is as thor- 
oughly established as is that of the 
seed corn test-box, yet they could not 











SCENERY ON THE WHITE RIVER, SYLAMORE, ARK. 








will start out the same distance from 
the surface of the soil, this distance 
being governed to a great extent by 
the temperature of the soil when the 
plants come up. 

As a rule, we plant rather shallow 
when planting early, and deeper when 
planting later; then on heavy soil we 
plant more shallow than on sandy 
Soils. 


Tests have long since proved that 


as one can see where the snow is go- 
ing off in patches, but the children, 
who are just in from school, say itis 
beginning to rain, and I suppose that 
the snow will soon go. 

I have a query about where to buy 
commercial fertilizer in St. Louis, and 
I cannot answer it, as I find no fer- 
tilizer companies advertising in the 
RURAL WORLD. There are, no doubt, 
such concerns in the city, but I have 


and if he returns the manure to the 
land on which the corn was grown, or 
any other old land for that matter, 
Dave will retain 80 per cent of the 
nitrogen, or 4000 pounds, worth $680, 
but if he sold the corn in market he 
will lose $850 of his farm in nitrogen 
alone, to say nothing of nearly as 
much in phosphoric acid and potash. 

We thank the Benton County En- 
terprise for its words of caution to 


be expected to prevent loss under such 
conditions as those just past in Cali- 
fornia. Cc. D. LYON. 





We aim to give our readers the 
most complete farm paper printed, 
with the most practical, up-to-date 
farm knowledge. You can help by 
writing a short letter of your expe- 
rience in the solving of your prob- 
lems. It may help others. 
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Horticulture Hs 


HOW TO KEEP FRUIT. 











Apples and pears are about the only 
fruits which can be kept through the 
winter. Much, however, depends upon 
the temperature, especially during 
late fall and early winter. Year before 
last the cold weather here commenced 
with the month of November and re 
mained cold up to the end of March. 
In fact, a few tardy fruit growers lost 
part of their crop by the freeze near 
the end of Ocober. It was an ideal 
winter for keeping fruit, but the ex- 
tremely low temperature demanded 
close watching to prevent freezing. 
The past fall was very unfavorable. 
September and October were at times 
very warm and dry, and November 
and December rather mild. The ap- 
ples on the trees ripened ahead of 
time and had to be gathered to pre 
vent dropping. Many apples were 
stored, owing to low prices, but the 
warm weather caused many to rot or 
become over ripe. 

It is during such warm falls that 
extra care must be taken to prevent 
fruit from rotting or becoming too 
ripe, i. e., mealy. ‘t is very import- 
ant that apples be kept out of the sun 
and warm atmosphere immediately! 
after gathering. Do not store in a 
cellar unless the thermometer shows 
the air in it averages cooler than 
the air outside. Unless such is the 
case, store in a cool part of the barn 
or some building. Apples keep best 
in closed packages, preferably  bar- 
rels headed up, but the fruit should be 
cooled before it is closed up. 

Where a large quantity of apples 
are to be stored and no cellar is at 
hand, provide pens of rails or 
boards, fill in with several feet of 
straw, bottom and sides, put apples 
in cool, pack several feet of straw on 
top and cover with a board roof. 
Should the temperature fall low 
enough to freeze the apples, they will 
come out still fit for use, provided 
they are left undisturbed until thawed. 
Small quantities may be buried in 
barrels, boxes, or lined pits, but wa- 
ter must be kept out of them. 

If a cellar is very dry, apples ex- 
posed to the air, as in racks, will 
wilt and become tough. This can be 
prevented by keeping a few cans of 
water in the cellar or sprinkling the 
floor occasionally. Do not use old 
musty barrels, and sort out the 
specked apples every month should 
the weather be mild. ‘The windows 
or ventilators in a cellar should be 
opened every night and closed in the 
morning, even before the apples are 
stored, until in danger of freezing. 

A cave or cyclone cellar is better 
than a cellar under the house, and if 
a kitchen or heated room is over the 
cellar, so much the worse for the fruit. 
Apples and pears wrapped in paper 
will keep better than those not 
wrapped. 

It is not easy to keep fruit from 
wilting in a basement containing a 
furnace, unless separatea from the 
furnace room by a solid stone or brick 
wall. 

Some varieties of grapes can be 
kept until Christmas and later. The 
Catawba and Norton’s Virginia are 
best for the purpose. They should be 
carefully handled and placed in shal- 
low boxes in two or three layers with 
newspapers on the bottom, top and 
between layers. Cotton batting is bet- 
ter but more expensive. 

I have thus kept Norton’s Virginia 
until January. 

Apples frozen on the trees need not 
be a total loss, as is often the case. 
On Sept. 29, 1869, occurred a mem- 
orable freeze, accompanied by a light 
fall of snow. Most of my crop of ap- 
ples, about sixteen hundred bushels, 
had been gathered, but the Janeton, 


Limbertwig, Lansingburg, Little Ro- 
manite and a few other late varieties, 
some three hundred bushels, were 
frozen solid on the trees. Before sun 
up, however, I was out with several 
men shaking down and knocking off 
the apples before the sun thawed 
them. As the trees were in full leaf 
the apples thawed out gradually in the 
shade beneath the limbs. Having six 
acres of grapes to make into wine, 
these (being more valuable) were 
first harvested and made good wine, 
as freezing does not materially af- 
fect well ripened grapes for wine 
making, if they are gathered soon 
after a freeze. 

The apples were made into cider 
two weeks after he freeze, and al- 
though not sound enough to keep, 
they were still firm and made good 
cider. The few left on the trees ex- 
posed to the sun, soon spoiled. 

CHAS. TEUBNER. 
Lexington, Mo. 





THE GARDEN. 


The most important thing to do in 
February is to make out your seed 
lists. The catalogues are all ready 
now and should be sent for. Besides 
ordering your favorites among the 
flowers, make a judicious selection of 
the season’s novelties. Do not rely 
upon these for your main supply of 
flowers however. By trying out a few 
each year you will find something par- 
ticularl yadapted to your special re- 
quirements. 

Remember that seeds are the least 
expensive item in making a garden 
and always buy the best. 

If you have any seed as to the vital- 
ity of which you are doubtful, it is 
very easy to tell it. Count out a num- 
ber of seeds so that the percentage of 
germination can be told. Place these 
test seeds in a shallow basin or flow- 
er pot, saucer, or on a sheet of blot- 
ting paper on an ordinary plate. Kept 
moist, and in an ordinary living room, 
the seeds will germinate in a few days. 
If they start irregularly and take an 
unduly long time, it will be better to 
discard the whole lot and buy fresh 
ones. 

The period of germinating power va- 
ries in different seeds; certain varie- 
ties will grow after being kept several 
years, while others are good for but 
a season. 





oar CORN SITUATION. 





Your readers are no doubt interest- 
ed in what has been learned regard- 
ing the seed corn situation up to date. 
I have judged a number of corn shows 
and have examined corn in_ several 
sections of the state and have reports 
from quite a large number of our in- 
stitute workers. While the seed corn 
this year is a great deal better than 
it was last year, it is our judgment 
that it is not as good as in normal 
seasons, and that care will have to be 
taken in testing to assure corn of the 
highest germinating powers. I have 
found at a number of the shows very 
few exhibits that did not have one or 
more dead or doubtful ears, says Ne- 
braska Farmer. 

We are finding that the corn con- 
tains a rather large percentage of 
moisture. This means that if damp 
weather sets in soon, and then severe 
freezing follows, probably some of the 
corn which now tests well will be 
greatly injured before spring. We 
also find that considerable corn in the 
cribs contain a large percentage of 
moisture. No actual tests have been 
made, but reports from most sections 
indicate that the quality is not as good 
as has generally been reported in the 
press, and our observations bear this 
out. 

It seems to me that there are two 
things which should be urged in refer- 
ence to the seed corn situation. First, 
that proper care should be taken of 








the seed corn which has been saved, 
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Surface System 
Kills weeds; damages no corn roots; enlarges yield 


‘ Towers’ Cultivator stirs every inch of ground between the rows; 
\\ makes a dust mulch—to retain moisture and furnish liquid food 
for the plant; preserves crop roots; slaughters weeds; 

firing’’ of corn. 
maturity of corn, cotton, potatoes, etc., will result if 
your 1913 cultivator has the name 


“TOWER” on the tongue 


Lighter draft on team; easier to manage—a boy can do it. 
Send a postal for our free ‘“Treatise on Corn Culture.’ 


J.D. TOWER & SONS CO., 5th St., Mendota, Ill. 


Increased yield, earlier 














TREES - 
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Ee at . Four generations of fruit tree growing experi- 
“ ence, boiled down, is ae for you absolutely free of charge. 
Don’t experiment with fruit trees of unknown productiveness, uncertain 


quality. Stark Trees always pay big. The secret is in Stark Brothers’ per- 
fect method of growing, transplanting, packing and shipping. 


50 Years Ahead of Any Other Nursery in America 


don’t you take advantage of our Special Service Depart- 


Wh 
ment? All Advice Free to You, 


We send you free the best scien- 


tific methods of preparing your soil for biggest profits; show you 
how to prune your trees, give you best methods of Stark cultivation; 


how to spray the Stark way. 
big money maker, W: 
fruit tree literature and statistics. Write today. 


Stark Bro’s NURSERIES & ORCHARDS CO., RR. No. 4. 


3 e make your orchard a winner anda 
rite us at once for Stark Year Book, complete 


LOUISIANA, MO. 


@ A Recors of One Hundred Honorable Successful Fearsin Business 














FANCY CLOVER, TIMOTHY, RED TOP, 
KENTUCKY BLUE GRASS, ETC. 


Garden and Flower Seeds of Superior Quality. 


None Better. 


Write for Catalogue. 


JUL PETERSEN SEED & COM. CO. 


709 Carroll St. - 


= St. Louis 








SEEDS 


7. 9and 11 South Main St. 


Crain, Clover and Crass Seeds, 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 
SAINT LOUIS 








SEEDS OF QUALITY 


A. W. SCHISLER GRAIN CO. 


708-10 NORTH FOURTH ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Clover, Cow Peas, Grass Seeds, Garden, Field and Flower Seeds. 
SEND FOR OUR ANNUAL CATALOG. 








SEED CORN 


JOHNSON COUNTY WHITE. 


We grow it, and only offer what is 
grown on our own farm, from the very 
best seed. No one has better seed, and 
no one can afford to sell good seed 
cheaper. Prices: Crated ears, $3.00 per 
bushel, select shelled, $2.50 per bushel. 
A few bushels of Boone County White, 
same prices. Better order early. 

Cc. D. Lyon, R1, Georgetown, Ohio. 


Boone Co. White, Johnson Co. White. 
R. Y. Dent and Leaming crated, $2.50. Shell- 
ed, $2.00. Stored and dried in a modern seed 





house and thoroughly tested. Shipped on 

approval. Regenerated Swedish Select Oats. 

Cat. free. OAKLAWN SEED FARM, 
Chatham, Ills. 


SEED CORN. 

Reid’s Yellow Dent shelled and graded; 
guaranteed to grow, $1.50 per bushel. Choice 
timothy seed $2.75 per bushel. John McDan- 
iel, R. R. No. 6, Box 41, Memphis, Mo. 











that it may be dried out thoroughly, 
and that which contains a high per- 
centage of moisture kept from severe 
freezing. Second, that the seed corn 
should be tested before it is planted. 
Cc. W. PUGSLEY, 
Supt. of Agricultural Extension. 





SULLIVAN A FARMER. 





John L. Lullivan, the famous old 
prize fighter, has joined the ranks of 
those who yearly return to the soil. 
He has become a farmer in every 
sense of the word, and studies every 
question and every problem connect- 
ed with the management of a farm 
carefully. He knows all about bal- 
anced rations for, and the breeding of 
all kinds of live stock. He knows 
about his soils, and what fertilizers to 
apply. He has surprised his farmer 
neighbors by completely outdistanc- 
ing them in his operations. 





trees, 


Charley—Do nuts grow on 
father? 

Father—They do, my son. 

Charley—Well, on what does the 
doughnut grow? 








RED, 
BLUE 


MAMMOTH, 
GRASS, 


ALSYKE. 
TIMOTHY. 


CLOVER 





Send for prices and samples. 
J. V. PROCTOR SEED CO., Monroe City, Mo. 


TOBACCO DUST 
$18 PER TON 


$1 PER 100 POUNDS. 


The best fertilizer in the 
world for the orchard or 
garden. 


John Weisert Tobacco Co. 


1120 S. 6th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Teed Com Reid’s Yellow Dent 


Boone County White 


Strictly pure bred, grown on our own 
farms from extra choice seed. Quality, 
good asthe best. We won ist in Capper 
Corn contest for best single ear in state 
and 1st for best \20 ears at Missouri State 
Corn Show, 1912. Guaranteed to please 
you. Send for samples and prices. 

F. M. RI EL & SON, Arbela, Missouri. 











Virginia | Farms and Homes. 


Free Catalogue of Splendid Bargains. 
R. B. CHAFFIN & CO., Inc., Richmond, Va. 





A Bargain Collection of 
FLOWER SEEDS 


FOR 12 CENTS 
10 choice varieties, all — 
fresh seeds, sure to grow 
bloom this season, Pansy, 60 
Colors; Phlox, 10 Colors; Yer 
bena, 18 Colors; Pinks, 12 
ors; Petunia, 10 Colors; Asters, 
12 Colors; Poppy, 8 Colors} 
Stocks 10 Weeks, 8 Colors; Mig 
nonette, mixed ; and Sweet 
sum. The 10 Packages only f' 

with each order for this Bargain Cottey s 

EXTRA FREE specimen copy (worth 10 cents) included 


GOOD POULTRY 





.| @ quarterly magazine, devoted to special crops and in 


farming, with special attention to the care and handling of 
poultry. Tells how to make $200 per acre per year on any farm 
from 5 to 100 acres. Good Poultry alone, 10 cents a copy; 
cents a year, Agents wanted, write today. 


SHOREWOOD FARMS CO., Saugatuck, Mich 





City Office — 11 .N. Market Street, Chicago, Iilinols 
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The Poultry Yard 


GLEN RAVEN EGG FARM NOTES. 








Editor RURAL WORLD: There is 
enough said all along the line of fowls 
of fine feathers, bred to standard re- 
quirements, bred up to high egg pro- 
duction. How to feed, and how to 
do¢tor, etc. Now let’s have something 
to say of the best chicken to eat. 
During the past 30 years I have kept 
eleven different breeds of fowls, in- 
cluding ducks, and turkeys, but I am 
going to discuss chickens only as ta- 
ble fowls. I have had served on the 
table at different times some of all 
the breeds I have kept, mainly White 
and Brown Leghorn, Barred and 
White P. Rocks, White Wyandotte, 
Black Langshan, Black Minorcas 
Partridge Cochin, Light Brahma, Pit 
Game, Pekin duck and Bronze turk- 
eys. I would not take time and space 
to discuss the good and bad qualities 
as I found in each breed, but will 
simply state the one I consider best 
and show up their good qualities as I 
see them. 

The Barred P. Rocks are my favor- 
ite. A real typical bird of either sex 
are to my mind Beautiful. Not only 
their plumage is handsome, but the 
general makeup of the whole bird. 
Deep yellow shanks and beak, show 
the color of their whole body—plump, 
and fine. Dress up beautifully for 
the table. Rich and tender. My wife 
can take a young Barred P. Rock hen 
and cooped fed on corn for ten days, 
parboil and bake her with dressing 
and gravy fit for the kings. A lean, 
range fowl don’t compare with one 
specially fed for market in point of 
flavor, no matter what breed they are. 

The Barred P. Rocks are gentle, 
easily confined, are fine layers of deep 
yellow, eggs of good size, are splen- 
did sitters, best of mothers, wean 
their brood young, commence laying 
while caring for their brood many 
times, moult reasonably early, and if 
rightly cared for are equal to any 
breed as winter layers. 


When they pass their period as 
profitable layers they are usually very 
easily fattened and bring the top price 
as a market fowl. 

I made a test with White Leghorn 
and Barred P. Rock broiler chicks a 
few days ago. Set the eggs in same 
incubator, fed the chicks in brooders 
side by side on same ration, shipped 
them all in same coop divided in the 
center, 24 W. L. broiler chicks in one 
end of coop and 24 Barred P. R. chicks 
in the other end of coop. Shipped 
them to a commission house in St. 
Louis and the Barred P. Rocks almost 
doubled the White Leghorns in price 
per dozen. 

From my small ad in the RURAL 
WORLD for month of January, 1913, 
advertising three breeds—Brown and 
White Leghorn and Barred P. Rocks 
—I have sold $50.00 worth of cocks 
for breeding purposes, $46 of it was 
for Barred P. Rocks and $4 for Brown 
Leghorns. 

Farmers read the RURAL WORLD 
and the Barred P. Rock are truly the 
farmer’s fowl. They have been tried. 
Stood the test and proved true. New 
breed spirng up, have their day and 
pass on. The Barred P. Rocks are 
here to stay. E. W. GEER. 

Farmington, Mo. 





THE CHICKEN HAWK. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: I want to 
ask the readers of RURAL WORLD 
why we must put up with the chicken 
hawk, year after year. Everything 
and everybody seem to be asking State 
aid these days, so I want us to get 
help to destroy the enemies to our 
poultry. There are thousands of wom- 
en on the farms in Missouri that lose 
more than one-half of their chickens 


every year. The chickens and eggs 
furnish a lot of money for the neces- 
saries during the year, and what is 
the use of raising two hundred chick- 
ens and only get seventy-five or eighty 
of them for youserlf? I keep Barred 
Plymouth Rocks and what I sell brings 
from thirty-five to sixty cents apiece 
and I get from fifteen to twenty-five 
cents a dozen for eggs. If I lose one 
hundred chickens that I could sell 
for forty cents each, there is forty 
dollars lost. I think there should be 
a bounty on hawks, crows, weasels 
and mink. Perhaps some other local- 
ities have other enemies besides these. 
Then there would be an effort made 
to secure the bounty. There are 
hunters from the cities and towns ev- 
ery year that are killing off the game. 
The wild turkeys are shot in season 
and out, squirrels and quails are killed 
too, and they tramp over our fields 
and leave the gates open; break down 
our fences; frequently injure the 
stock and sometimes set fire to our 
timber besides, put I never heard of 
one of them shooting a hawk or a 
crow. And I think it is time we make 
an effort to keep some of the useful 
birds and get rid of the pests. There 
may be some better way than having 
a bounty on these things, and I would 
like to hear from others on the sub- 
ject. Let us think about this and talk 
about it and write about it until we 
get everybody so interested that we 
can do something to put a stop to the 
great loss of poultyr in Missouir. 





POULTRY NOTES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Too many 
people change breeds every year; last 
year Leghorns, year before Minorcas, 
this year Rocks and next year per- 
haps Wyandottes. 

The fact is, there is only about a 
dozen eggs difference per year, be- 
tween any of six or seven breeds, and 
the best plan is choose a breed and 
stick to it. 

To my mind, the fowl for the farm- 
er to keep is the one that will give a 
fair return at both egg basket and 
per pound on the market. 

Breed has a good deal to do with 
egg production, selection a good deal, 
and feeding a good deal, for a bal- 
anced ration is as necessary in the 
poultry yard as in the dairy. 

Get some hens to setting, or some 
incubators going early, as it is the 
early hatched pullets that will lay 
best next winter. 

Oats make the best egg food, barley 
next, corn next, rye the poorest of all, 
and a mixture of wheat, oats and corn 
perhaps the best. 

Change roosters every year. A set- 
ting of eggs at $1 to $2.50 is cheap if 
you only get four roosters out of it; 
if you sell the old ones. 

Don’t mix breeds! Don’t mix breeds! 
Don’t mix breeds!!! as by so doing 
you double all the bad in any one, and 
cut out half the good in any other. 

OLD SAM. 

Kentucky. 





Never send a fowl to market that 
has a full crop. 





Rub the window panes well with old 
newspapers—it will let in the sun- 
shine. 





Simply because an egg is fertile is 
no guarantee of it hatching out a 
chick. Weak germs cannot hatch, and 
this weakness being caused by the 
hen being out of condition, may cause 
the chick to die in the shell.. A hen 
may be in good condition today and in 
a bad state tomorrow., 

While it must be admitted that no 
incubator is able to do as good work 
as a hen, yet in hatching large quan- 
tities of eggs it would be too expensive 
to solely rely on hens. A machine is 
ready when broody hens are very 





scarce, and if run properly, the ma- 
chine will give almost as good a per- 
centage of strong chicks as will hens. 
But much depends upon the work of 
the man in charge. Hens cannot al- 
ways be relied upon. At times they 
give up the notion in the midst of the 
hatch; some hens impart too much 
heat, and some not enough. Some 
hens are restless and break eggs, and 
many more things are apt to go wrong 
at a critical time. Both hens and in- 
cubators need watching. 










Roof Your a 
Bulldings With 


STEEL; 


Shingles. 


What's the use of paying big prices for rotting wood 
shingles or cheap prepared-paper roofing, when genu- 
ine Edwards Btest Shingles can now be ht at the 
factory for less money. And we pay the freight! 


Edwards STEEL Shingles 


outlast 4 bomen § roofs. Our famous Tightcote Process makes 
them rust-p’ | ’, weather-proof and lightning- 
proof. They come in big sheets ready to nail on old roof or 





The Apiary 


ere ag erat of 


BUSY BEES NEAR HOME. 








By J. J. Wilder. 

There is no better time to buy and 
move bees than now, while the weath- 
er is cool and the most leisure time, 
too, for such work. 

It is always advisable to buy the 
bees as near home or where they are 
to be located as possible, thereby sav- 
ing time in moving them, and damage 
which might occur, and also lessen 
the possibility of danger to those 
moving them and the stock. 

It is sometimes the case that in 
some way a hive will fall off the wag- 
on or be upset so as to let the angry 
bees escape and damage is most sure 
to be the result. 


are some few who have more bees 
than they wish to keep, and founda- 
tion stock should be purchased of 
them. Then if better stock is de 
sired, a queen for each hive can be 
obtained of some reliable queen breed- 
er and introduced during the bees’ 
busy season. 

If there are no bees obtainable 
nearby, it would be best to wait until 
next spring and buy a small swarm 
from some commercial bee raiser, and 
let them build up to full colonies by 
the time the main honey flow is on, 
so as to harvest a crop of honey. 

Railroads will not receive ship- 
ments of bees in less than car lots, 
and express charges are too high on 
full heavy colonies, and it is by far 


closed in a small, light wire packing, 
the express charges on which will 
not be much. 

Small swarms of bees thus packed 
are usually sold for from $2 to $3. A 
full colony usually brings from $5 to 
$10 on the market. Bees in box hives, 
gums or boxes usually bring about $1 
on the market. 

In buying them, good heavy colonies 
should be picked out, for the light 
ones might perish before the honey 
flow next season. 

It is always advisable to move bees 
at night, then they cannot see to fly 
and sting objects. And the weather 
should be cold so they would not 
crawl much, but they should be fast- 
ened up well before they are set on 
the wagon, so that none would be 
lost. 

If the bees are in modern hives and 
are to be moved at night, all that is 
necessary is to fasten the cover and 
bottom on well, which should be done 
sometime before night, and close the 
entrance with a strip of wood or chink 
it up good with a piece of cloth. If 
they are to be moved during the day 
the entrance should be closed with a 
piece of gauze wire so as to give them 
some ventilation, and if the weather 
is warm the cover should be removed, 
and a gauze wire cover fastened over 
the hive, so as to give the bees plenty 
of ventilation, for as soon as they dis- 
cover that they are inclosed they will 
all try to effect an outlet, and in the 
effort shut out ventilation and suffo- 
cate and the comb melt down and 
the honey be lost. 

If the bees are in box hives they 
can be securely fasten up by set- 
ting the hive on a corn or oat sack 








| wards roofs in 


Any man can doit, no — needed. Nopainting re- 
quired. No extras to buy. Ever: wards roof is guaranteed 
coulnet lightning by a $10,000 ranty Bond. 100,000 Ed- 

the U.S. Send postal now and get, by return 


| mail, our latest Catalog 2354 and qrnenmy price offer. If 


Generally in every community there 


possible give size of your roof. Write 
THE EDWARDS MFO. COMPANY 
2304-2354 Look Street (89) Cinotnnati, 





EGGS FOR HATCHING—15 for $1.50, 
30 for $2.75, 100 for $6.00. From Bx- 
hibition Barred Plymouth Rock and 
Single Comb Brown Leghorns, at Glen 
Raven Poultry Farm. Circular free. Ad- 
dress E. W. Lock Box 104, 
Farmington, Mo. 





We duplicate all infertile eggs. White and 
Columbian Wyandottes, Single Comb White 
Leghorns, and Light Brahmas. We use 
trap nests. In business for 30 years. 
Brahma eggs, $3 for 15; $5 for 30. The 
other varieties, $2 for 15, $5 for 60, $10 
for 100. Address, Michael K. Boyer, Bex Z, 
Hammonton, New Jersey. 





43 VARIETIES 
POULTRY, PIGEONS, WATER FOWL, 
ORNAMENTAL BIRDS and DOGS. Hand- 
some L[llustrated ogue 4c. 

MISSOURI SQUAB OO., Dep. J6, 


Kirkwood, 33 33 Mo. 


RHODE ISLAND WHIT S$ 


Birds of quality; try them. Extra good 8. 
C. Rhode Island Reds, and 8. C. Brown Leg- 
horns. Stock and eggs. 

MRS. CHAS. WATKINS, R. 1. Oakville, Ky. 


One hardy vine of each variety, Brighton, 
Wyoming, Concord, Champion, Moore's 


Early, Niagara and Moore's Diamond. 
Just the thing for the home garden or towel Oy ~ Rage ny | 
wonderful fruit offer. Home comfort, hes vigor and Snook 
ness greatly increased for only ONE DOLLAR, Trees sent post- 
paid. To everyone sending us a dollar bill for this grape us 
collection, we will include a real valuable prize—a subscription to 


GOOD POULTRY 


& quarterly magazine, devoted to special crops and intensive 
farming, with special attention to the care and handling of 
poultry. Tells how to make $200 per acre per year on any 
farm from 5 to 100 acres. Every grape grower needs poultry. 
Good Poultry alone, 10 cents a copy; 25 cents a year. 

with $1.00 order for grape vines. Agents wanted, write today. 
SHOREWOOD FARMS CO., Saugatuck, Mich. 
City Office — 11 .N. Market Street, Chicago, illinois 

















best to buy just a small swarm, in-| 


| and pulling it up around the hive and 
| tacking a strip on either side of it 
about as long as the hive is wide, up 
about six inches from the bottom or 
mouth of the hive. This will fasten 
the sack well around it and give the 
bees good ventilation at the bottom, 
and the hives can be handled most 
any way to suit the convenience of 
the driver. If it is desired, they can 
be laid on the wagon and hauled about 
as long boxes would be hauled. 


It is sometimes necessary to move 
bees to a more suitable location. This 
can best be done after dark some cold 
afternoon, by smoking the bees just 
a little in at the entrance, and lifting 
tue hive, carrying it to suit conven- 
ience and setting it on the new stand; 
but as soon as the bees take their 
next flight some of them may return 
to where the hive formerly sat and be 
lost, and it is best to lay some grass 
over the entrance so the bees will 
have to crawl through it in their ef- 
fort to get out, and in this way they 
will mark their new quartérs and re- 
turn; but if the entrance is left open 
as usual they will put out and give 
their new quarters no notice at all. If 
a plank is set up beside the entrance 
they will put out and bump their 
heads against it and in this wayemark 
their new quarters. 


The government has issued quite a 
lot of data along the lines of bee cul- 
ture for the general promotion of the 
bee and honey industry throughout 
the United States, and it is free to all 
who may be interested in the culture 
of bees, and can be obtained by ad- 
dressing such communication to the 
Bureau of Entomology, Washington, 
D. C. 
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HOTEL BENTON 


(European) 

819 PINE S8T., ST. LOUIS, MO., 
Makes a special low rate to Stockmen, 
Cattlemen and Shippers of 60c, 75c and 
$1.00 per day. One block from Post 
Office. Center of everything. 











Horseman 


The 1913 Kentucky Derby will be 
worth more than any previous event, 
$5,000 being the amount of added 
money. 








R. L. Tyler, owner of Tyler Stock 
Farm, Defiance, Mo., reports. their 
good stallion, King Louis 5192, to be 
wintering nicely. 





E. B. McLean has purchased the 
great Hackney stallion Albin Wildfire 
from Walter Briggs, of Lancashire, En- 
gland, at $10,000. 





The -Eclipse stable, of Louisville, 
Ky. Nell Ballard is a two-year-old and 
Company,of that city, a pair of 5-year 
old Percherons at $600. 


Mr. J. W. Johnson, of Panther 
Burn, Miss., purchased recently at 
Glenworth Stock Farm, Burgin, Ky., 
a good combined gelding for private 
use on his plantation near Vicksburg. 


Mr. Allen E. Edelen, master of 
Glenworth Farms, Burgin, Ky., has 
sold the good combined mare, Wash- 
ington Belle to Mr. E. F. Jackson, a 
merchant and plantation owner of 
Gavin, Ark. Washington Belle was 
bred to Bohemian Dare. 


Nell Ballard, a very neat and well 
motioned blood bay filly by Harbis- 
on, was purchased by W. A. Wessin- 
ger, of Chapin, S. C., from Mr. Allen S. 
Edelen, of Glenworth Farms, Burgin, 
Ky. Nell Ballard is a two-yearold and 
will be gaited by Mr. Wessinger. 


Mr. G. L. Jones, of Hatcher, Ky., 
who has recently embarked in the 
saddle horse business, and who pur- 
chased at the recent Thurman sale 
the good young saddle stallion, Casey 
Jones, selected at Glenworth Stock 
Farm, Burgin, Ky., two good brood 
mares, Ethel Mae by Rex Peavine, and 
Fairview Belle, by Prince Rupert. The 
latter is in foal to Bohemian King. 





HOSTLER DECLARES HORSE, 
TICKLED BY PATROLMAN, 
LAUGHED SELF TO DEATH. 


A horse laughed himself to death 
in Jeremiah Sheehan’s livery stable, 
1101 Clark avenue, according to a 
hostler, and Charles Kollmeyer, clerk 
in Central Police Station. 

The horse was found without har- 
ness or bridle at Seventeenth and 
Olive streets about 2 a. m. yesterady 
by Patrolman Patrick Connolly, who 
recalled that when a boy he had been 
told that if a horse was tickled under 
the cain he would follow the tickler. 
Connelly tickled the animal and it 
followed him to Central Station and 
thence to the livery stable. 

Two hours after the horse had been 
placed in the stable a hostler inform- 
ed Kollmeyer the animal was dead. 
“He just laughed himself to death,” 
said the hostler. “He started to eat, 
but every minute or so would think 
of something funny and laugh, and he 
finally burst out laughing and died.” 








L. E. CLEMENT’S WEEKLY 
LETTER. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: We are 
approaching the time when entries of 
foals of 1913 must be made in the 
Missouri State Fair futurity, if such 
entries are made at all. In the old- 
er meetings the futurities are at- 
tracting more than the lion’s share of 
attention. No matter how low down 
in records, they make the entries to 
the Transylvania, it has never, and 
never will attract the attention of 
breeders and owners as does the Ken- 
tucky Futurity, for the three-year-old 
division. The six-heat race of 1912 
has turned the heads of the breeders, 
and the management under which this 
great stake is trotted, six heats, and 
every heat better than 2:10, and the 
sixth and last the fastest heat of the 
race, has made them think. The three- 
year-old trotter of today can stand up 
and do anything. Our own stake has 
been almost, from its inception, a dis- 
appointment and a delusion. I thought 
then, and I think now, these stakes 
should have been open to the world. 


Not satisfied with limiting it to colts 
bred and owned in Missouri at the 
time of foaling, they must further 
handicap the stake by holding the 
nomination fee at three dollars at a 
time in which progressive promoters 
were practically doing away with any 
nomination fee, by allowing a breeder 
to enter all his brood mares by paying 
one fee. Neither was a winner, as 
neither helps the general breeder. 


With a three-dollar nomination fee, 
we had few nominations, each breed- 
er naming what he thought was his 
best brood mare, only to find that for 
that season, at least, he was in error. 

Peter the Great is today in all the 
world, the greatest sire of 2:10 trot- 
ting speed, age considered, that has 
ever lived. His fastest trotting son 
by the records now owned in the 
United States, is Capt. Aubry 2:07%, 
at the King Holt Stock Farm, St. Jo- 
seph, Mo. The second son to sire 
speed and the first to sire trotting 
speed, was Peter Red 2:11% at the 
time he did his first stud duty, owned 
in Kansas City, and kept at the home 
of the old blind pacer Clinker, whose 
descendants are now finding their 
way into the 2:10 list. 

Many of the horsemen, who raced 
through Missouri in 1912, if asked the 
question, which son of Peter the Great 
would you consider had the bet 
chance of becoming prominent as a 
sire? would not onl yhold up a hand, 
but snap their fingers for a chance 
to answer, “Jim Spark’s Peter Ash- 
land.” For the faith that is in them, 
they would say, Peter Ashland is a 
race horse, his dam is by the best 
son of Red Wilkes, and has produced 
a 2:05 trotter that is a sire. At no 
time in the history of the breeding of 
the trotting horse has a great brood 
mare been bred to a great sire and 
produced a travesty. Peter Ashland 
had to be a trotter, and will be cer- 
tain to write his name by the per- 
formance of his get, high up among 
the great sires of the early part of 
the Nineteenth Century. The State 
Fair management have for years been 
against the Missouri State Fair futur- 
ity, and some of the pessimists among 
the turf correspondents have thrown 
their influence (if they have any) for 
a discontinuance of the one bright 
particular advance the State Fair has 
made, as regards the future of breed- 
ing the trotter in Missouri to the 
present time. 

If Mr. Stinson and his advisers are 
still of the opinion that the change to 
the one-dollar nomination will not 
place the Missouri State Fair futur- 
ity where it will be the one talked of 
race of the meeting, at every meeting 
from 1916 forward, let them take down 
the barriers, open the stake to the 


world, do away with all talk of a guar- 
antee purse, but make it a stake open 
to the world for colts foaled in 1913, 
to be trotted in 1916, with $500 added 
by the State Fair to each division, 
trotters and pacers, 2 in 3, and I will 
pledge them, it is my belief, there will 
not be a race in either division in 
which 2:10 will not be beaten, and 
furthermore, I give it as my opinion 
that in 1916 the fastest heat trotted 
and the fastest heat paced during the 
meeting will be by the three-year- 
olds in the State Fair futurities, and 
the stake will be won by Missouri 
colts, as often as they will be won by 
colts from other states. That is, we 
stand for Missouri bred colts against 
the world. I will say further, that 
the entry of Beck Brothers of Stotts 
City, Lawrence County, Mo., by the 
nomination af All McGregor, will be 
in the money, if the entry comes to 
the wire to start. 

A discontinuance of the Missouri 
State Fair futurity would be a calam- 
ity to the harness horse breeders of 
Missouri. Such a change as I have 
outlined above, a futurity with no 
strings, $500 added to each division, 2 
in 3, would put Missouri horse breed- 
ers in the same class with the Missou- 
ri hen, a continuous winner. Are we 
game, or are we only an inferior class 
of pessimists? It is up to Mr. Stingon 
and his coherts to place us. We must 
accept their finding and the Lord only 
knows what a Fair will do. 





INTERESTING DISCUSSION’ BE- 
TWEEN NOTED HORSEMEN. 





The following article is by S. Mad- 
dox, Monroe City, Mo., who advocates 
closed books, and no doubt will prove 
interesting at this time: 

Why Open the Books? 

First, I will say my hat is off to 
Mr. Yeager. He is a progressive Mis- 
sourian, and t for one, endorse all 
he says in the matter. 

And we hope that no Missourian 
will be so unprogressive as to clamor 
for a change of rules. Let the Ken- 
tuckians advocate this, but a Missouri 
breeder—no! We feel certain we have 
no Missouri breeder who is so selfish 
as to turn us back 25 years for a little 
speculative gain. So far as I know, 
I was the first to advocate the closing 
of the books—claiming if the scrubs 
were cut out, the interest and value of 
the saddle horse would increase, and 
was disappointed when they were 
thrown wide open for nearly a year. 
They had not been closed a year be- 
fore my predictions were realized. 
Brood mares and fillies have more 
than doubled. We admit there are 
some as good outside as in, when for 
nearly a year we took in most any 
scrub that had an influential man to 
recommend it. The board had to de- 
pend on what owners claimed for their 
mares. 

Open the books now and you will 
establish a precedent that will cut 
the value of the American Registered 
Saddle Horse in half in less than two 
years. 

Read Volumes 4 and 5 and note 
the breeding of those as “accepted by 
Board of Directors. Read all of Vol- 
ume 5 and see how many you can 
trace through five generations through 
both sire and dam. Is it not time to 
close the books? 

Missouri claims three out of four of 
the 1912 champions. Would it be 
fair to place these stallions on a level 
with grade stallions all registered in 
some association? Do we suppose 
for a moment these men would be so 
unprogressive as to vote for such a 
measure. I am a Missourian and you 
will have to show me. 

The Missouri Saddle Horse is com- 
ing into the “Lime light” and Mis- 
sourians know it, and I can’t be made 
to believe they would do this thing. 

Let the American Saddle Horse 








FOR ALL- 
HARNESS resroses 
Made of Good Stock 


Shipped direct from factory at factory prices. We 
guarantee to please and save you money. May we 
send you large FREE catalogue! Write for it now, 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO., Elkhart, Ind. 


FOR SALE 


Standard and Registered 
Trotting Stallions. 


Electioneer Wilkes cross; one bay 8 years 
old; record 2:24 fifth heat, half-mile track. 
Two seal browns, 6 and 7 years old, good 
enough to head a farm; have state license. 
Colts to show, price, each, $400.00. 


H. M. McGILVARY, SORENTO, ILL. 

















FOR SALE—Twenty head of Stand- 
ard and Registered Stallions, Colts and 
Fillies, at very low prices. Write for 
prices and description. 

COLMAN STOCK FARM, 
Creve Coeur, Mo. 





FOR SALE—Registered Saddle Stal- 
lion, 3 years old, sired by Greatland 
1408 out of Lady Gurley 2564. Sound, 
broken to ride and drive. A show 
horse. Benj. N. Sheppard, R. R. No. 38, 
Springfield, Mo. 





EXTRA FINE YOUNG JACK 


Four years past; crow black; about 14 hds. 
standard measure, 14% jack measure; wt. 
about 850; extra heavy body, short legs; fine 
animal, in every particular. For price and 
terms apply to F. D. TERRY, 


P. O. Centaur Station, St. Louis Co., Mo. 





THREE PERCHERON STALLIONS for Sale. 
One imp., 5-year, 1900 Ibs.; reg., native, 6- 
year, 1800 lbs.; grade, 3-year, 1750 Ibs.; all 
blacks; sure breeders. Prices reasonable. 
M. T. MILLIGAN, Pinckneyville, Hlinois. 





Shoeing Horses 


By R. BOYLSTON HALL. 


To close out last edition, this book 
is offered at $2.00. Send orders to 
author at No. 40 State St., Room 42, 
Boston, Mass. 








Breeders be the supreme court and all 
registered therein aristocrats and 
value them accordingly. 
What Shall We Do With the Grades? 
I would suggest that each State or 
the American Saddle Horse Breed- 
ers’ Association open a register for 
grades and when a filly is bred up 
until she has from three to five dams 
that are sired by registered stallions 
with certificates from stallion owners 
to be recorded, let her into the Amer- 
ican Association. Let the “American” 
be recognized the world over, that an 
animal registered therein is, to say 
the least—bred right. 


We will put a stop to the publics 
statements that “just as good out- 
side the American Register are in it.” 
Such statements depreciates the 
American Registered Saddle Horse. 

These views are as I see them, and 
will vote that way for all time—S. 
Maddox, Monroe City, Mo. 





Mr. Ray’s Reply. 
A reply to Mr. Maddox follows, 
writen by Preston W. Ray, the noted 
horseman from Kentucky: 


Bowling Green, Ky., Feb. 15, 1913. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: With a 
copy attached from Mr. S. Maddox of 
Monroe City, Mo., written for the 
Farmers’ Home Journal, supposedly 
an answer to my plea for a reopening 
of the books of the American Saddle 
Horse Register. So as all can see, 
I want you to publish his letter to 
The Farmers’ Home Journal, with my 
answer herein enclosed. 

He starts out with the statement 
that his hat is off to Mr. Yeager, and 
endorses everything he says. So do 
I, for he quoted frgm one of Boy Tay- 
lor’s old campaign yarns about the 
negro and the ghost, and from the way 
he started out I thought probably I 
would have an argument, for he said, 
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PRICE LIST 
— an 


Standard Bred Trotting Horses 


—FOR SALE AT— 
COLMAN STOCK FARM 


Creve Coeur, Mo. 


WILKNUT 42923, bay stallion trot- 
ter, star, left hind foot white, 16.1 
hands; weight 1250 Ibs. Foaled 1903, 
by Red Roy 2:15%, son of Red Heart 
2:19. Ist dam, Monnutta, 2:31, by 
Wilkeswood, 2:23%; 2nd dam, Miss 
Wickliffe, by Wickliffe 2520; 3rd dam 
Monitor Rose by Monitor 1327. 

Wilknut is one of the best put-up 
stallions I have ever seen, for style and 
action he can’t be beat. He was never 
worked for speed, but can trot fast. He 
can show a 2:20 gait any time. He is 
a sure foal getter and a grand breeder. 
Price, $275.00. 


MONDUKE 51549, black or dark 
chestnut stallion trotter, star, right 
hind foot white; 15.3% hands, 1100 Ibs. 
Foaled 1909 by Baron Reaper 2:09%, dam 
Alpha C. Wilkes (mat. rec., 2:24), by 
Wilkesmont 2:28, 2nd dam Pinafore by 
Abdallah Jr. 6729. 

Monduke is a handsome stallion, good 
gaited, good headed. He has not been 
trained, but can show better than 2:30 
gait. I think he will be very fast if 
given a chance, and should make a 
great sire. Price, $300.00. 


MONITOR RUSSELL 33727, trotter, 
bay stallion, 15.3 hands; weight 1200 
Ibs. Foaled 1895 by Alley Russell 4602. 
Rec. 2:22, dam Monsulta, vol 13, by Sul- 
tan 1513. 8nd dam Monitor Rose, by 
Monitor 1327, 3rd dam Bay Dixie (dam 
of 3 in the list) by Abdallah Jr. 5720. 

Monitor Russell is a big, strong, good 
looking trotter; he is a good road 
horse, afraid of nothing, looks like a 
ten-year-old. He is sound and a good 
stallion for any purpose. Price, $150.00. 


RESERVE FUND 5302, 2 2:26%, chest- 
nut stallion, foaled 1885, “by Nutwood 
600, 2:18%. Dam Lizzie Wilkes (in the 
great brood mare list), by Geo. Wilkes, 
2:22; 2nd dam by Mambrino Patchen 
58: 3rd dam by Edwin Forest 49. 

Reserve Fund is the sire of 13 in the 
2:30 list. He is a horse of the most 
perfect form, of the highest style and 
action. He looks and acts like a ten- 
year-old. He is one of the surest foal 
getters on the farm and should not be 
for sale, but we want Baron Reaper, 
2:09%, to take his place. Price, $100.00. 

WILKTELL 655018, dark chestnut 
trotter, 15.38 hands, 1000 lbs. Foaled 
1910. By Wilknut 42923, son of Red Roy 
2:15, dam Electwanda by Electeer, son 
of Expedition 2:15; 2nd dam by Reville 
1472; 38rd dam by Strathmore 408. 

Wilktell is a nice looking colt, will 
+ aaa broke to harness. Price, 


MONTEITH 34685, bay, two hind feet 
white, trotter, 15% hands; weight 1000 
Ibs. Foaled 1910 by Mondorf 22009, dam 
Monella by Saywa 12726, son of Onward 
1400; 2nd dam Lady Elliston by Ellis- 
ton 5387, son of Electioneer 125. 

Monteith is a large, finely formed, 
good gaited, speedy colt. He showed 
quarters in 40 seconds as a two-year- 
old; he will make a fast trotter and a 
g00d stallion. Price, $200.00. 

NORWELL 56440, trotter, bay, right 
hind foot white, foaled 1911. By Re- 
serve Fund 5302 (sire of 13 in the 2:30 
list); dam by Electeer 31500, son of 
Expedition, 2:15%; 2nd dam by Reville 
1472, 8rd dam by Strathmore 408. 

Norwell is a shapely, good-built colt, 
sound and all right. Broke to harness. 
Price, $125.00. 

MONKELL, bay gelding, foaled Sept. 
16, 1908, 15.1% hands; weight 1050 Ibs. 
By Mondorf 22009, dam Monella by Say- 
wa, son of Onward 2:25; 2nd dam Lady 
Elliston by Elliston, son of Electioneer. 

Monkell is a very nice gelding, has 
been used on the road some; had no 
track work, but we timed him quarters 
in 41 at the trot and quarters in 36 at 
the pace. He would make a very fast 
horse if trained at the trot or pace. He 
is good gaited and good headed. Price, 
$200.00. 

MONJAY, bay gelding, small star and 
snip; two hind feed white; 15.1 hands; 
weight 950 Ibs. Foaled 1910, by Wilkes 
Mondorf 22009. Dam Monjane by Wil- 
keston 22022, rec. 2:25: 2nd dam Jane 
Wilkes by Monitor Wilkes 6692. 

Monjay is a good-looking trotter, he 
has lots of style, speed and action. He 
is one of the mest promising colts on 
the farm. Price, $200.00. 

RESERVE VICTOR, chestnut gelding, 
15 hands, 900 lbs. Foaled 1910; sire Re- 
serve Fund, 2:26% (sire of 13 in 2:30 
list), by Nutwood 600, rec. 2:18; dam 
Monafare Belle by Wilkeston 2: 24; 2nd 
dam Monafare by Monitor 1327. 

Reserve Victor is a good-looking 
trotter, sound, clean and good gaited. 
Price, $150.00. 

Twelve weanling colts and fillies by 
Reserve Fund and Baron Mako. Price, 
$100.00 to $150.00. 

These horses can be seen any day at 
the Colman Stock Farm. The Missouri 
Pacific R. R. trains leave Union Station 
for Colman Station on the farm at 6 a. 
m. and 5:55 p. m. The Rock Island 
train leaves Union Station for Creve 
Coeur, one-half mile from the farm, at 
7:31 a. m. Creve Coeur electric cars 
leave on Olive street every twenty min- 
utes. Get off at the lake and walk two 
miles up the lake. 





“before he got through he would be 
going some.” I have been waiting for 
him to start, and I can see very read- 
ily why Mr. Maddox takes his hat off 
to him and endorses all he said. 

Now he says, let the Kentuckians 
advocate the changing of the rules, 
that no Missourian should be so un- 
progressive as to turn back 25 years. 
That’s a long time, Mr. Maddox, about 
three years before your saddle horse 
register was born, about ten years 
since you took in anything that was 
sent with a ten-dollar bill for register. 
But I am shooting my gun too soon, 
for | have one with both barrels 
loaded for the American Saddle Horse 
Association, after the meeting in 1913, 
and if I can’t open the eyes of the 
general reading public, I will close 
up like a clam and say no more. 

Now for the benefit of all who see 
and care to read I want to say that 
the present rules of the saddle horse 
register are too rigid for the age of 
the register, and to this end I am go- 
ing to make my fight until after the 
meeting in April, and then it will be 
soon enough to bring in my already 
first-class ammunition. 

Now as to Kentuckians advocating 
the change, I am only speaking for 
myself, and I believe that all the real 
progressive horsemen in the good 
state of Missouri are with me on this 
subject, for I talked to many of them 
while in your state and I found only 
one or two that were against it, and 
I will say for the benefit of Mr. Yeag- 
er (when he gets started) ‘and Mr. 
Maddox, that my experience in buying 
Rex McDonald mares in Missouri 
proved to me that the good state of 
Missouri is very much in need of not 
only a change in the register, but more 
in need of good brood mares to mate 
with all those champion stallions that 
you got from Kentucky. 

In an article to the Farmers’ Home 
Journal last week I said that the rea- 
son that the books were closed with 
such hasty action, was because the 
time was too close for the annual 
banquet and they did not have time to 
discuss the subject in order to get 
through so as to get to that feast, 
they just closed them up tighter than 
“Dick’s hat band.” 

There has been registered up to the 
closing of the fifth Volume, 5,500 stal- 
lions (with some few geldings in this 
bunch) and 9,500 mares; just about 
two registered mares for every regis- 
tered stallion. Quite an incentive for 
a man to pay $6,500 for a high-class 
stallion to bring to the state of Mis- 
souri, and his quoto of registered 
mares are only TWO, and this is 
stretching it some at that, for in 1910 
and 1911 there were something like 
1,600 registered mares bred in the 
United States. What has become of 
the other 8,000? Some few years ago 
the Saddle Horse Register Association 
sent out the edict that in the course 
of One year everybody that had a 
mare that they wanted registered and 
would send in the customary TEN, 
that they could get it done, but after 
December 31st they would be closed 
for all time to come. Just about half 
of the stockholders knew of this, and 
about one-tenth of the people that 
really breed the best mares, and they 
awaked to the fact they had on hand 
a mare that while she had been pro- 
ducing each year a foal that was elig- 
ible to registration that henceforth 
she was a grade and that while some 
of her progeny had entered the sacred 
gates of the Saddle Register, the prog- 
eny from then on would be grades. 
“Lord deliver us.” Full sisters and 
brothers, one a registered high-bred 
piece of horse flesh flaunting a big 
number, the other a common bred 
plebian and classed as a grade, and 
when I hear a man kick on the open- 
ing of these sacred books, I can only 
say, “Damnant quod non intelligunt.” 
Yet I know that most of the argu- 
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! 
ments on this subject can be taken | 


“Cum granq salis.” 


There was never a time in the his- | 


tory of the horse that there has been 
as bright a prospect for the saddle 
horse as now. Why kill it in its in- 
fancy? Why stop the man from 
breeding that has been at it for years? 
Why stop such men as Col. Paul 
Brown and the Hon. Jas. 
from buying high-class registered stal- 
lions to offer their services to the 
public. Yet Mr. Brown with his Ma- 
jor Dare and Mr. Houchin with hie 
Astral King will feel the effects of 
the now rigid rules of the American 
Saddle Horse Register, and mark my 
words, if we do not have a change in 
those rules, they will not have much 
use for their high-class stallions, un- 
less they want to get in on the would- 
be saddle horse trust, which from my 
knowledge of them, I don’t think they 
would want to do. 
No farmer is 
enough to breed his mare to a regis- 
tered stallion without he can have 
her progeny registered, yet he may 
have as good a bred mare as you that 
you claim has a number. 


Too soon, Mr. Maddox, you closed 
them before you was ready, and today 
you have no standard to go by except 
that the sire and dam has a number. 


Just turn over two or three leaves | 


of your register, any Volume you may 
like to look into, find a stallion regis- 
tered has a number, look at his pedi- 
gree, what do we find: “Sire and dam 
untraced.” Find you a mare to breed 
to this registered horse, got a num- 


ber? How about her pedigree: “Sire 
and dam untraced?” Any grade about 
that? 


What kind of a pedigree would the 
progeny of this pair make; seems like 
to me it would be all numbers. Plen- 
ty of that kind in the Saddle Horse 
Register. Yet you say to me that I 
cannot register a mare sired by Ca- 
bell’s Lexington and out of a mare 
by Artist that had for her dam a 
Grey Eagle mare, simply because I 
failed to do so before you saw fit to 
close them for sire and dam to have 
a number to get a number hung on 
her progeny. What’s a register for 
but to preserve pedigrees? It does 
not make the horse any better, and I 
will back the statement with money, 
marbles or chalk, that the saddle 
horse of today is not as good as he 
was 21 years ago, the year you start- 
ed your Saddle Horse Register? 

Understand, I am in favor of a reg- 
ister, but for the “love of Mike,” let’s 
get it on grounds of equity and rea- 
son. Have a standard to go by and 
breed to it. The saddle horse interest 


needs it, the register will benefit by 
it, and 


it’s the only salvation for 


Houchins | 


going to be _ fool) 


the man with a registered stallion 
| that he offers for public service. 

I am not a member nor a stockhold- 
|er, but I do handle high-class horses, 
| buy and sell as many good ones as 
any man in the business, and while I 
have no say as to what rules you may 
pass in your meeting, I claim the right 
|to prod the Saddle Horse Register on 
its shortcomings and praise its vir- 
| tues, and I am sure that some day if 
I succeed in bringing this change 
about, that you will say I made “Coup 
de maitre. PRESTON W. RAY. 





AGREES WITH COL. BROWN. 





Springfield, Mo., Feb. 10, 1913. 

tditor RURAL WORLD: I heartily 
agree with Col. Brown in regard to 
changing the rules for registering sad- 
|dle mares. I think mares sired by 
registered horses and out of mares 
| sired by registered horses, should be 
admitted. The best mare I own is 
not registered. She is sired by a full 
| brother of Rex McDonald and out of 
|}a mare by Rex Denmark. Should not 
| a mare like this be allowed to come 
|in? Yours very truly, 
BENJ. N. SHEPPARD. 
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To secure new or renewal subscrip- 
tions for COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD 
we offer you choice of the following 
combinations for $1.00, as advertised: 


Course of Lessons on Real Estate 

and RURAL WORLD one year, $1.00 
McCall’s Fashion Magazine 

and RURAL WORLD one year, $1.00 
Fruit Grower and Guide Book 

and RURAL WORLD one year, $1.00 
Government Land Book (Official) 132 p. 

and RURAL WORLD one year, $1.00 
Twice-a-Week Globe-Democrat 

and RURAL WORLD one year, $1.00 
Twice-a-Week Republic and Farm 

Progress 

and RURAL WORLD one year, $1.00 
Woman’s World (Magazine) 

and RURAL WORLD one year, $1.00 
..merican Magazine with RURAL 

WORLD, both one year for $1.75 
Farm and Home and RURAL 

WORLD, one year each, $1.00 

Rust-Proof, Antiseptic Oil-Pad Razor 

and RURAL WORLD one year, $1.00 


We will renew your subscription and 
send the paper for one year to a 
friend or neighbor for $1.00. 





Run smgll ad at 1 cent a word. We 
|have inquiries for pure blood stock 
of White Holland turkeys, White Ply- 
mouth Rock chickens, Jersey Red 
hogs, etc. 
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The Pig Pen — 


PIGS IN WINTER. 








During the coldest weather it is 
well to bank up around hoghouses with 
straw or similar litter, holding it in 
place. 

Do not use oat straw for swine bed- 
ding. It irritates the skin of young 
pigs. : 

In snowy weather change the bed- 
ding every day, since pigs carry a 
great deal of snow into their sleeping 
compartments. 

If there is any hint of constipation 
put a little stock molasses, one gill 
for each pig under three months old 
into the feed daily. 

Wood ashes or charcoal and salt, 
will eliminate intestinal worms in 
young pigs. 

All winter feed for pigs should be 
given to them while warm. Pure wa- 
ter for drinking should be furnished 
at a temperature of about 60 degrees. 

Feed the pigs at some distance from 
their sleeping place, thus compelling 
them to take exercise, which will ben- 
efit tueir health. 





THE SOW AND HER SPRING LIT- 
TER. 


Compared with the present price of 
corn, hogs are high in price, and it 
will pay all who have brood sows to 
take the best of care of them this 
spring, if they expect to share in the 
profits in pork later in the year. I 
find it pays to begin to fatten the sow 
the least bit, when ready to breed her, 
and to continue to keep her in a thrifty 
condition while carrying her litter, if 
large, healthy pigs are to be secured. 

It is not a good thing to allow more 
than five or six sows to sleep in one 
lot, or house, while they are carrying 
pigs, and a few weeks before they are 
due to farrow, I put them in separate 
pens with a house for each sow. It 
pays during the spring months to be 
particular that the bedding for the 
sow does not get wet or filthy, and it 
should be changed whenever it gets 
damp or dirty. 

I believe it pays to give the sow 
plenty of bedding when she farrows, 
and if she has been cared for properly, 
she will do all right. The sow should 
not have too much to eat, for the first 
few days, but should be given plenty 
of water. Where sows are properly 
cared for, there should be no trouble 
in saving the pigs, even in the coldest 
weather. 

The sow should be kept as quiet and 
gentle as possible, so that when she 
farrows she can be handled if neces- 
sary. I have never had any trouble 
with sows at this time, where they 
were fed on a balanced ration, with 
tankage and oil meal and not too much 
ear corn. I give the brood sows access 
to a blue grass pasture or fail sown 
rye whenever possible. I like to have 
them root a little if they can get toa 
wood or to waste land. By all means, 
see that their bowels are kept open, 
and that they are not allowed io be- 
come constipated. 

I keep slack coal where they can get 
it at any time, and it is surprising how 
much they will eat. While I do not 
know of what~- medicinal value the 
coal is to them, they seem to crave it, 
and do much better on being allowed 
to eat it. The lice, too, should be 
watched at this time, and if they are 








Berkshire Sows. 


We are offering some of our best herd 
sows at half their cost.. Bred to Ideal’s 
Emperor. Also some fine gilts. Fifty fine 
Columbian Wyandotte hens at half price. 
Fancy White and Brown Leghorn cockerels 
at $2 each. Also Wyandotte cockerels cheap 

E. J. REED. t-3 OBLONG, ILL. 





Mule Foot Hogs, Shetland Ponies, 
Milch Goats, White Leghorn Chickens. 
John Dunlap, Box 474, Wiillameport, O. 


not allowed to stay on the sows, the 
pigs will be free from them when far- 
rowed. Crude petroleum, blackoil, and 
any of the coal tar dips are good for 
this purpose. 

When feeds are as high as at the 
present time, I find that it pays big to 
feed tankage to all hogs on the farm 
in the minter and spring months. It 
pays especially wel] to see that all 
the brood sows get it. I have fed tank- 
age for the last twelve years, and nev- 
er in that time have had a sow eat 
her pigs, when fed tankage. It can be 
fed on the ground, or with dry feed. A 
great many feed it in slop. 

After the pigs are farrowed, nothing 
is as good for them as the sun, and if 
it can be arranged so that the farrow- 
ing houses face the South, they will 
thrive, and a larger percentage will 
live than if kept in dark houses. 

JOHN H. DUNLAP, 
Pres. Mulefoot Hog Rec. Association. 
Williamsport, Ohio. 


LICE ON HOGS. 





A pig weighing 150 lbs. will have 

approximately twelve pints of blood, 
each pint containing 7680 drops, or a 
little over 92,000 drops of blood. If a | 
louse abstracts a drop a day, and’the 
pig is boarding several thousand lice, 
it is easy to see where the profit goes 
when “hogs don’t pay.” 
It is worse than useless to “dope” 
the pig with “lice killer” without disin- 
fecting pens, bedding and in the 
spring, the wallow. 

First, burn all the loose, dry straw, 

clean out manure; spray the pen 
floors, walls, beams, troughs and every 
crevice with a ten per cent solution 
of formalin or a half gallon of forma- 
lin to five gallons of water. Creolin 
may be added to wallow in warm 
weather, say, half a pint to a large 
wallow. 
Then dust on each pig powdered 
staphisagria. This will cause the aver- 
age louse to homestead elsewhere.—E. 
T. Baker, Veterinarian, Idaho Experi- 
ment Station. 





THE SELECTION OF BROOD SOWS. 





The amount of profit that can be 
made from a herd of swine depends 
largely upon the kind of sows that are 
selected and maintained to produce 
the young crop of pigs. This is readi- 
ly understood by the breeder of ex- 
perience who keeps a record of whet 
each sow does in his herd, but is often 
not fully enough appreciated by the 
farmer and the young breeder. Sows 
vary in prolificacy and in their ability 
to care for litters. Their disposition, 
too, is a determining factor. It makes 
a great difference in returns whether 
a sow produces a litter of six pigs or 
one of eight, or whether the litter is 
one of strong pigs or of weaklings, 
whether the sOW can supply 
her pigs with plenty of milk 
or with little, or whether she is 
careful for her pigs or is indifferent 
toward them. The prolificacy of sows 
varies with age and also with size, as 
a general rule the older and larger 
sows will produce larger and strong- 
er litters than young or small sows. 
Therefore, in selecting sows for a 
breeding herd it is best to have the 
majority of them old, tried sows of | 
good size and only enough ‘medium 
old and young ones coming on to take 
the place of old ones as they reach the 
limit of usefulness in breeding, says 
Duroc Bulletin. 

Unless a sow is disposed to take 
good care of her litters she is of little 
value as a breeder, though she may 
be a prolific breeder. The sow should 
be kindly disposed toward her pigs, 
and should be willing to nurse them 
often. Some sows are inclined to be 
cross, snap at their pigs, and refuse 
to lie down to let them nurse. They 
should not be retained in the breeding 
herd. 














The Shepherd 


SCOURS IN SHEEP. 


There has come to my personal ex- 
perience six different forms of scours 
in sheep—or more properly speaking, 
diarrhoea produced by six different 
causes. This ailment in its different 
effects attacks all sheep kind from 
the new born lamb to the mature 
sheep. The first we shall mention 
being the true white scour. This is a 
germ disease attacking the lamb in 
from one to three days after its birth. 
Being a very serious and difficult 
form to treat we must first convince 
some idea of its origin. The germs 
are generally developed by the ewes 
during an extremely dry season of 
pasturage. Another form of white 
scour is caused in young lambs by 
garget or unwholesome milk produced 
by the mother ewe. This form can 
easily be prevented by feeding the 
ewes upon cooling grass such as oat 
and wheat products, in preference to 
carbonaceous or heat producing feeds. 

The diarrhoea caused by internal 
parasites is too well known to require 
much description, the voidings are 
generally of a dark color and extreme- 
ly offensive in odor. Upon close ex- 
amination you will note segments or 
sections of worms contained in these 
discharges. Get rid of the worms and 
this problem soon soives itself. Green 
feed or sudden changes of food, also 
vegetatién containing acids, often 
cause looseness of the bowels and fre- 
quently when not checked will soon 
cause weakness. tagnant water 
standing in sloughs and water holes 
during hot weather will often develop 
a poison which if taken into the 
sheep’s system, by their being forced 
to drink such filth, will cause such 
violent scouring that the sheep soon 
succumbs unless immediate relief is 
given. The last, and by no means the 
least form, I will mention, is what we 
will term the mold-germ diarrhoea— 
this is the most violent and hardest to 
treat of all. It is caused by the feed- 
ing of moldy grain and fodder. The 
scouring starts very suddenly and the 
discharge resembles greenish water. 
Sheep so affected are soon too weak 
to stand, and generally die within a 
few hours. Remember to never feed 
any moldy or musty feed of any de- 
scription to your flock and this form 
of scour will never occur. Preven- 
tion is the only cure for it. 

The next time you visit your drug- 
gist have him prepare the following 
cordial. Providing you obtain fresh 
and pure drugs, you will have a rem- 
edy for all forms of diarrhoea in sheep 
that will give relief, if any relief is 
to be had. 

Tincture of ginger, 1 ox.; sulphuric 
ether, 1 0z.; essenceof peppermint, 1 
oz. 

Dose as follows: Lamb under two 
weeks, 15 drops, lamb six months, 1 
teaspoonful, and mature sheep 1 ta- 
blespoonfui—twice daily in each case. 
Give him a strong coffee from table- 
spoonful for lambs to cupful for 
sheep.—Harry H. Wheeler. 








GOAT RAISING IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 





The Department of Commerce and 
Labor has issued an article on this 
subject. The Bureau of Statistics 
states that the value of goat skins im- 
ported into the United States during 
the last decade has ranged from 20 
to 30 million dollars annually, making 
a total of $250,000,000 in ten years. 
The number of goats that supplied the 
skins is approximately 500 million, as 
the average value of the skins in the 
countries from which they are export- 
ed is about 50 cents each. Mexico 
furnishes a large number of the skins. 
There the meat of the goat is used 





and is similar to that of sheep, and is 
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worth more than the hides. The goats 
are grown largely on land not avail- 
able for agricultural purposes. Dry 
plains are able to support large flocks 
of goats, though the plains cannot pro- 
duce grass, cane, corn, etc., without 
irrigation. The rough, broken and 
mountain land can be secured at $1 
an acre, and an acre in moist regions 
will support 5 or 6 goats. Large ad- 
ditions to the meat supply in the Unit- 
ed States can be grown upon our 
lands not available for farming. The 
goat meat is now being sold in many 
United States city markets. The sup- 
ply of goat meat here would also keep 
at home the $25,000,000 annually sent 
abroad for goat skins. : 
British India supplies about one- 
third of our importations of skins, be- 
ing credited, in 1911, with $15,000,000 
out of a total of 43 millions. China 
comes next, sending 6 2-3 million dol- 
lars’ worth; 3 millions from Mexico, 
2 3-4 millions from Arabia, 2 1-4 mil- 
lions from England, 1 1-2 millions from 
British East Africa, 2 millions from 
Brazil, 1 1-3 millions from Argentina. 
1 million from Venezuela, about 1 mil- 
lion from France and Russia and two- 
thirds of a million from Turkey in 
Asia. Considerable amounts come al- 
so from other countries. A statement 
furnished by the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, by the American 
consul in Mexico, illustrates how the 
goat business is conducted in Mexico. 
It says: 
“In 1904 the manager of the farm 
received 66,000 goats, including large 
and small, at a valuation of $1.50 each, 
equal to $99,000. From the produce 
of these he sold, during nine months 
of 1904 and the years 1905 and 1906, 
50,000 head at $5 each, equal to $250,- 
000, and had, at the close of 1906, 88,- 
000 head on the farm, being 22,000 
more than he started with. The re- 
sult was, counting the value of the 22,- 
000 increase at $1.50 each with the 
foregoing sales, the investment of 
$99 000 produced in less than three 
years $283,000, besides the original 
stock of 66,000 goats was intact.” 
After lambing, ewes should not be 
fed too heavily for a week or two. 
Bran alone is a good ration for the 
first few days. Gradually the ration 
can be increased using one part bran, 
one part oil meal and five parts corn, 
Sheep may be turned out earlier than 
other farm stock, for they seem to 
thrive better when allowed to keep 
down rank growth of grass in their 
pastures. But when they are first 
turned out they should be fed some 
dry supplementary foods until they 





get somewhat accustomed to grass, 
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IMPORTANCE OF GOOD FARM 
FENCING. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: It was 
not many years ago when all the 
fencing of our farms was made of 
timber. Those made from rails, split 
fromlogs of all sizes, and trees of 
several kinds, were universal. Such 
fences were strong, durable, thor- 
oughly controlled all kinds of stock, 
and cost nothing but the labor of 
splitting the rails, building the fences 
and afterwards keeping them in re- 
pair. 

It was not until timber became 
searcer and of considerable value for 
sawing into lumber, that any changes 
much were made from the split-rail 
worm fence to other styles construct- 
ed from the same material. The two 
most common were the board, or 
plank, and the post-and-rail fences. 
All those styles of fences, good and 
useful as they were, have about dis- 
appeared from our farms. Timber 
has become so valuable, if one has 
any, that he cannot afford to employ 
any of it for fence construction, ex- 
cept a small amount for making 
fence posts. A great majority of the 
farmers do not have even that much. 

Steel wire in some form as a sub- 
stitute for the old fences made from 
timber, is now’ almost universally 
used for fencing, and it is in regard 
to this kind we wish to offer some 
advice and instruction, in order that 
the best of satisfaction may be had 
in their construction and use. 

As the employment of steel wire 
had a beginning for the construc- 
tion of fencing, it was used in many 
ways, as all have observed through 
years that have passed. But now all 
the fencing comes in various sized 
rolls, and in many widths, as it is 
woven in hundreds of great factories. 
The manufacturers sell either direct 
to the farmers or to dealers, who sell 
and distribute it to them. 

The competition between the man- 


ufacturers has all the time been of | 


such a nature that there has been 
much rivalry as to who could fur- 
nish the cheapest fence. This rivalry 
has resulted in the making of far 
too much fencing that is constructed 
of nearly all quite small, or light 
wires. Farmers have inclined to con- 
sider the quantity of fencing they 
could buy for so much money, rather 
than the quality of it, as regards dur- 
ability. 

The result is an untold number of 
rods of very good-appearing fencing 
when first put up, on account of the 
lightness of the fabric, and its quick- 
nes® to corrode and be destroyed by 
rust, has been very unsatisfactory to 
farmers in general. To be honest in 
regard to the whole matter and do 
all parties justice, we are ready to 
declare that we do not _ seriously 
blame either the makers or the users 
for the condition of much of the fen- 
cing all over this country. 

The reasons we, give for exonerat- 
ing all parties are these: The farmers 
have all the time clamored for a 
low-priced fencing, and the manu- 
facturers, to meet the demand, have 
Substituted small and light wire in 
the weaving and thus furnished what 
was desired. 

This brings us to the real object 
of this article, which is to advise 
farmers to not only put up their fen- 
cing in the most substantial manner 
for permanency and service, but to 


Secure a kind made from all No. 9 | 
It is made by some manufac- | 


wire, 
turers, and can be produced by all, if 
farmers demand it. Such fencing can 
hot be furnished quite so cheaply as 
such that are much lighter, but the 
little extra cost will be unnoticed 
when it is found the heavy fence has 
twice the lasting quality of the light 
one, 

When the quality of the fencing 
has been decided upon, and it has 


been purchased, there are a few im- 
portant things for the farmer to con- 
sider before attempting to place it in 
the. position it is to occupy. These 
are the substantial bracing of the 
posts at the ends and corners. the 
spacing and setting of those along 





the line, and the stretching and 
stapling of the fencing. 
Use end posts according to the) 


strain they are to bear, of from ten 
to twelve inches square. Set them in | 
the ground four feet deep, and brace 
them by some one of the several 
known ways, so they can neither pull 
up nor be drawn from a perfectly 
upright position when stretching the 
fence. Place the line posts twenty | 
feet apart, and set them three feet 
deep, and on a perfect line. Soil 
is generally used for tamping, but by 
a very small expense, all fence posts | 
can be given much more permanency | 
by using concrete mortar for filling 
around them. A good way is to make | 
the mortar by using one part of ce- 
ment to eight parts of gravel. Make | 
the mortar thin enough to flow from 
a pail, and then pour it around the | 


posts when they are in the right po-| 
sition. It soon sets and needs no 
tamping. 


Everything else being ready, the 
stretching and siapling of the fence | 
is the last thing to be done. This is 
a somewhat particular and hard job, 
on a long string of fence made of all 
|heavy or No. 9 wire. After the fence 
| is unrolled, and set up against the 
|posts, proceed to thoroughly staple 
|one end of it to the beginning post. 
'Get a perfect adjustment of the fab- 
lric at this point, so all parts will 
stretch evenly all the way, or length 
|of the fence. 
| Using a powerful lever stretcher, 
| draw the fabric just as tight as pos- 
|sible, being sure the rigidity is equal 
ithe whole width of the fence. Sta- 
ple fast, and unless a barb wire is | 
desired for or six inches above the 
main web, the work is complete. 

We did not state what is the right | 
height for a regular field fence, but 
recommend that it be four feet for 
the woven fabric, and place above 
this, either four or six inches, a barb | 
wire, or a strand of two No. 9 wires 
twisted into a cable. W. A. G. 

Sheridan, Ind. 








DUDLEY, MO., NOTES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: I have | 
been thinking of writing a letter for | 
the readers of the RURAL WORLD. | 
Well, we are having some cool weath- 
er this month, lots of rain. I guess | 
we will have January weather awhile. | 
There was a great deal of plowing | 
for oats and corn this fall and winter, | 
but the freezing has stopped all traf- | 
fice except saw milling and cutting 
wood. More of wood chopping than | 
anything I know of at present. 

As I have been reading about Mr. | 
Star’s raising of hogs, there seems to | 
be several remarks about his raising | 
four litters from one sow in a year. | 
Now if he hasn’t a dam that he thinks | 
will stand the work, just tell him | 


that we have several breeds down | 


: 
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Take Advantage of Ou 
Seventy Years’ Experience 


Ne grdertdied years’ experience with harvesting and 
haying machines and tools and with equipment for 
building them economically; seventy years of ex- 
haustive experimenting, testing, field work, and distribution con- 
stitute a tremendous advantage in favor of our machines, 


Years ago the basic patents on these machines ranout Anyone who 
wants to may engage in their manufacture. But it is one thing to 
build binders and haying tools, and another and entirely different 
thing to build potas machines and sell them at the prices of 
ours. Farmers have learned to value the high standard of quality 
which accounts for the dependability of harvesting and haying 
machines and tools bearing the well-known names 


Champion Deering 
McCormick Milwaukee 
Osborne Plano 


Charges in the construction of these machines are made only 
when actual work in the field shows the change to be an improve- 
ment. What changes are made add to the efficiency of the 
machine, and are not made simply for talking points. 

I H C machines have harvested the grain fields of the world so 
long, have met and conquered so many kinds of difficulties and 
adverse conditions, that there is now no question of their capacity 
for cutting, binding, and saving all the grain in any field, whether 
it be heavy or light, tall or short, standing, down or tangled. 


The time to investigate harvesting and haying machines and tools 
is before, not after, you buy. Ask your neighbors for their opinions 
of the machines they use. Some will favor one, and some another, 
for various reasons which may have a very decided influence on 
your buying, but you will find them unanimously in favor of one or 
another of the machines we sell. 

Good binding demands good twine as well as a good machine. 
The strongest and smoothest is that sold by the I H C local dealer. 
It comes in balls guaranteed for length and weight, and is marketed 
under the trade names, Champion, Deering, McCormick, Milwaukee, 
Osborne, Plano, International. There are four grades of each 
brand—Pure Manila, Manila, Sisal, and Standard. 

Let others do the experimenting with untried machines and un- 
tested twine. See the I H C local dealers handling these machines 
and get from them the reasons why I H C harvesting and haying 
machines and tools, and binder twine are the best you can 
buy. The IHC local dealers will supply you with catalogues 
and full information, or, write 
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International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 






Chicago 











here, such as razor backs and hazel | 
splitters, and I think either one of | 
them will give him good service— 
probably would farrow one litter for 
his sow, so let Mr. Star raise all the | 
swine he can at the present price and 
blame the sow and the male, whether | 
they are pedigreed stock or not. 
J. L. POTTER. 





“This car,” said the demonstrator, | 
“is almost human. Perhaps you have | 
noticed—” “Yes, I have,” said Binks, | 
dryly. “It reminds me of several men | 
I know—been smoking ever since we | 
left the garage, and the last hill we | 
climbed it puffed like a_ porpoise. | 
Haven’t you something less human 














and more generally satisfactory?” 


“INVINCIBLE, UNSURPASSABLE, WITHOUT A PEER.” 


Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for many years, of 
the TWICE-A-WEEK Issue of the 


St. Louls Globe-Democrat 


TWO ONE-DOLLAR PAPERS ONE YEAR FOR ONLY $1. 
and this is the unanimous verdict of its more than a half million read- 
ers. It is, BEYOND ALL COMPARISON, the biggest and cheapest na- 
tional news and family journal published in America. It is STRICTLY 
REPUBLICAN in politics, but is above all A NEWSPAPER, and gives 
ALL THE NEWS PROMPTLY, accurately and impartially. IT IS INDIS- 
PENSABLE to the Farmer, Merchant or Professional Man who desires 
to keep thoroughly posted, but has not the time to read a large daily 
paper, while its great variety of well-selected reading matter makes it 
an INVALUABLE HOME AND FAMILY PAPER. 


Two Papers Every Week. Eight Pages each Tuesday and Friday. 
Sample Copies Free. 


CLOBE PRINTING Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
$1 .00 NET. 


RURAL WORLD and GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
EITHER ADDRESS, BOTH FOR 
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Published every Thursda in the 
HOLLAND BUILDING, 311 North Sev- 
enth street, next door to the St. Louis 
Republic Building, at One Dollar per 

ear. Advertisers will find the RURAL 

ORLD the best advertising medium 
of its class in the United States. Ad- 
dress all letters to COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD, Holland Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


= 


The RURAL WORLD is published on 
the cash in advance system and the pa- 
er is stopped when the time paid for 
Rae expires. If subscribers receive a 
copy with this notice marked, it is to 
notify them their time has expired and 
that we would be very glad to have 
prompt renewal. While our terms are 
Qne Dollar per annum—a low price con- 
sidering the high quality of paper we 
use—yet so anxious are we to extend 
the benefits that we believe the RURAL 
WORLD confers on all its readers that 
we will for a Mmited time take sub- 
scriptions, both mew and renewals, for 
50 CENTS A YEAR. “Once a subscrib- 
er to the RURAL WORLD, always a 
subscriber.” Farmers can’t get along 
without it. Please remit P. O. money 
orders, or checks on St. Louis banks, as 
our banks all charge five cents for cash- 
ing local bank checks, however small. 
We appreciate the kind efforts oft our 
patrons in all parts of the Union in 
speaking good words in behalf of the 
RURAL WORLD, and it is to these ef- 
forts we attribute our constantly in- 
creasing circulation. 























The co-operation of reputable and re- 
sponsible concerns, through our adver- 
tising columns—firms whose products 
and methods are creditable, and upon 
whose representations our readers may 
rely—is respectfully solicited, that our 
advertising pages may be really rep- 
resentative of American Manufacturers 
and their goods. . 











Contributed articles, communications, 
etc., on pertinent subjects, are invited. 
The Editor assumes no responsibility 
therefor, however, and their publication 
in nowise implies editorial endorse- 
ment, beyond the Editor’s belief that 
frank and courteous discussion of all 
questions within the province of this 
journal is to the best interests of our 
readers. 








Entered in the post office at St. Louis, 
Mo., as second-class matter. 








The appointment of James Bryce as 
a member of The Hague tribunal will 
be welcome news to lovers of a square 
deal. 





Farm opportunity advertisements 
and seed catalogues have now taken 
the place of politics in the minds of 
many men. 


The price of milk at the farm and 
the price at the door of the consumer 
are much too far apart. Co-operation 
is the key. 

If equality of opportunity and re- 
ward is ever to be reached it must be 
through a system of economics that 
will guarantee justice to all. 





To the contrary notwithstanding, 
Mr. Bryan is likely to be in President 
Wilson’s cabinet. If so, his place on 
the rostrum will be hard to fill. 





It is very encouraging to note that 
subscriptions are more numerous ev- 
ery week, and that people are appre- 
ciating the value of this paper as a 





medium through which the mail order 
houses can reach the country trade. 





Pass your copy of this paper to 
some neighbor who needs the help it 
will give. Ask him if he can afford 
to be without its help for a year when 
it costs only 50 cents. 





The receipt of a marked copy means 
you are in arrears. You can renew 
for 50 cents. Can you make a better 
investment? You cannot get along 
without some farm paper, and if you 
carefully examine this one, we are 
satisfied you will stick. 





We have had a number of brief com- 
munications from new contributors, 
which we _ gratefully acknowledge, 
and would be glad to hear from them 
again, as well as from other new sub- 
scribers, Send in a little “boiled- 
down” news from your neighborhood. 
When you write a few times you’ll get 
the habit and enjoy it. 

The Hannibal-St. Joseph cross-state 
highway will be part of the ocean-to- 
ocean highway if the present plans of 
the Cross-State Highway Association 
are consummated. It is the general 
sentiment among the members of the 
organization, who are prominent in the 
road-building movement in Missouri, 
that the proposed route from the East- 
ern to the Western coast of the Unit- 
ed States will come from St. Louis to 
Hannibal and thence across the state 
over the cross-state highway, which 
has been greatly improved in the last 
year. 








An organization of farmers and gar- 
deners from the five townships of St. 
Louis County, to maintain a bureau 
and expert county adviser and to 
create a market to transfer produce 
direct from the grower to the con- 
sumer, was effected at a mass meeting 
in the Courthouse at Clayton last Sat- 
urday afternoon. Permanent officers 
are to be elected and by-laws adopted 
at Clayton, March 15th. William Dil- 
lon of Oakville was chosen temporary 
chairman and Jesse Venarde of Mat- 
tese secretary. R. S. Besse, repre- 
senting the College of Agriculture of 
the University of Missouri and the 
Farm Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, was the prin- 
cipal speaker. William H. Bloomer, 
a student of farming and marketing 
conditions; G. B. Logan, secretary of 
the Missouri Waterways Commission; 
David Schmidt and M. B. Greensfelder 
also spoke. 


“The great paradox of our times— 
the people are complaining of the high 
cost of living and the farmer at the 
same time is finding that his business 
is not profitable,” is given as the basis 
for a call issued in Chicago Monday 
for a national conference on market- 
ing and farm credits, to be held in 
that city April 8, 9 and 10. The call 
is issued by a committee represent- 
ing a number of farm and country 
life journals. Farmers, railroad men, 
dealers in farm products, economists 
and agricultural experts are invited 
to attend. “Compared with Europe, 
the business organization of American 
agriculture is crude,” the call states. 
“Marketing methods and provision for 
the financing of farming have been 
far outstripped by the organization of 
other American industries. The con- 
dition is remedial, but a constructive 
programme is necessary.” A bureau 
of markets in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture is an: object. 





Preparations for the convention of 
the National Good Roads’ Association, 
which will be held in Washington 
March 5 and 6 are about completed. 
It is estimated that between 1200 
and 1500 delegates will be in attend- 
ance, representing every state in the 





Union, and numerous state and local 
road associations. While the date for 
holding the convention can not be 
said to have been chosen with that 
end in view, it is expected that the 
coming convention will have the ef- 
fect of attracting the attention of 
the new Democratic administration to 
the question of highway improvement 
on the very threshold of its career. 
A few delegates to the convention al- 
ready are in Washington, including J. 
M. Lowe of Kansas City, president of 
the National Old Trails Association. 
Mr. Lowe is particularly anxious to 
have the transcontinental highway 
follow the route of the historic trails, 
which would take it through St. Louis 
and Kansas City. Representative Bor- 
land of Missouri is confident that the 
parcel post system will be a wonder- 
ful boom to the good roads’ propa- 
ganda. 





The Federation of Missouri Com- 
mercial Clubs, which will hold its an- 
nual meeting at Moberly, Mo., Febru- 
ary 25 and 26, has many objects in 
view to promote the common welfare 
of the citizens of Missouri, and definite 
plans to push Missouri to the front in 
many ways will be made at the con- 


vention, according to Secretary Syd- | 


ney J. Roy. 
to be discussed at the Moberly meet- 
ing is the bringing of the advantages 


of Missouri to the attention of the en- | 


tire world, to induce immigration and 
the locating of industries in Missouri, 
to build up theindustrial centers of 


Missouri and to impress upon the peo- 


ple of the United States that Missouri 
is the best state in the Union in which 
to earn a living, invest money, oper- 
ate a business or own a home. Wil- 
liam Hirt, president of the Federation, 
Says in regard to the approaching 
meeting and the objects of the organi- 


zation are to impress upon the capi- | 
this | 
country that Missouri—located here in | 
the heart of the great corn belt, in the | 


talists and manufacturers of 


heart of the mighty republic 
with unlimited stores of coal, 


very 
itself, 


lead, zinc, iron ore and lumber; with | 


more than 8000 miles of railroads 


Among the many projects | 


MISSOURI SCHOOLS. 





In the mass of matter that accum. 
ulated on the Associate Editor’s desk 
while he was talking agriculture in 
South Dakota is a letter from the Su- 
perintendent of schools from one of 
the mountain counties of Missouri, in 
which the writer takes us to task for 
our ignorance in calling the State Su- 
perintendent of Schools “Commission. 
er,” and a few other things that differ 
about as much as tweedledum and 
tweedledee. The main point the pro- 
fessor seems to aim at, is that the 
legislature has made laws after laws, 
subdivision after subdivision, all tend. 
ing toward placing the whole matter 
into the hands of the people, and that 
they alone are at fault if children 
anywhere in the state have to go four 
miles to school. 

“Precisely so,” as an old friend used 
to say, and that is just what we meant 
when we wrote: “No man who owns 
$250 per acre land stands for the 
greatest good of himself and family, if 
he continues to own it in a section of 
bad roads and no schools,” and we 
stand by that declaration. 

The county superintendent referred 
|; to deplored the fact that the city 





| schools expend annually $42.38 per pu; 
pil, yet the country schools only ex- 
pend $14.32 per pupil, but fail to 
| tell us how it would be possible to 
raise this amount, $42.38 per pupil, in 
|the sparsely settled counties of the 
| state. 

| Where land is worth $100 to $250 
| per acre, there is absolutely no ex- 
/cuse for anything but schools of the 
|highest type of excellence, but we 
| know that in some such sections the 
| Schools do not excel even those of 
'some other sections where land sells 
lat $5 to $15 per acre. 

The whole matter is in the hands 
of the people of each and every dis- 
trict, and it rests with them to say 
whether they will have good schools 
|or not. 





AN INCIDENT OF TRAVEL. 





within the confines of her borders, | 


with more navigable streams than any 
other state in the Union—that with 
these great natural resources more 
marvelous than those possessed by 
any other commonwealth, it will be 
our own fault if in the not distant fu- 
ture Missouri does not become the 
wealthiest state in the heart of this 
mighty nation.” 





— 


ORGANIZATION AND COOPERA- 
TION. 





Speaking of organization among 
churches, S. E. McDonald, of Vandal- 
ia, Mo., says among other things: 
“We also had Mr. C. O. Drayton, the 
Farmers’ Equity Union organizer, at 
Antioch, and he gave us an excellent 
lecture, entertaining as well as _ in- 
structive, on organization and cooper- 
ation among the farmers. Mr. Dray- 
ton is a strong man in the field, and 
through his efforts thousands of dol- 
lars will be saved by the farmers of 
this country. Organization and coop- 
eration is the key that unlocks the 
situation. 

These words should encourage all 
the farmers engaged in the work of 
cooperation through the Farmers’ 
Equity Union. This organization will 
undoubtedly reap the harvest of bet- 
ter financial, educational, moral and 
social: conditions as soon as they are 
aware of their own power, which can 
only be measured by the number will- 
ing and determined to carry out the 
principles incorporated in the Equity 
Union by-laws. They will encounter 
a doubting Thomas here and there, but 
a long, strong and determined pull 
will bring victory and her many re- 
wards. 





By C. D. Lyon. 

The other day, as I was coming 
from St. Louis to Cincinnati, a young 
man who had heard me say that I was 
from Ohio, came to me and asked the 
privilege of a few minutes conversa- 


tion. I told him to go on with his 
talk, for conversation was my long 
|suit, when he told me that he had 


|sold his farm and personal property 


in Webster Co., Mo., and with his, wife 
and four children was bound for a cer- 
tain small town in my own state with 
a view of making it his future home. 
I know the town he was going to, and 
I also know tnat the land near it is 
little if any better in any respect than 
that which he was leaving, and I told 
him so. 

He told me that he had something 
over $2,000, and that he had been in- 
duced to go to the point he named, 
wholly upon the representation of 4a 
real estate man of that town, who had 
sent him glowing accounts of the fer- 
tility of the soil there and the cheap 
land. 

Now I have seen about as much of 
the central and middle western states 
as well as of the middle south, as any 
other farmer in the country, and I do 
not know of any section where land 
sells very cheap, that the said land is 
of even medium fertility, or if it be 
really rich land at low prices, there 
is something wrong about its location, 
poor market facilities or lack of trans 
portation. 
| While the young man referred to 
|may succeed in his new location, and 
I hope that he will, there ought to be 
some way to make the real estate ag 
ent who deliberately lied to him, pay 
his losses if he fails. 
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WHAT ABOUT WORN LANDS. 





By C. D. Lyon, Associate Editor 


Every year the farmer is learning 
more and more to look upon the fer- 
tility of his fields as he does upon his 
pank account; if continual drafts are 
made upon either and no deposits are 
made, both soil and bank will soon re- 
fuse to honor checks, and they will 
be returned endorsed, “No funds.” 


Farmers used to talk a great deal 
about this crop or that crop being 
“hard on the land,” and this is usual- 
ly true, only in the sense that all 
crops of grass or grain draw upon the 
soil fertility in almost exact propor- 
tion to the number of pounds, bushels 
or tons produced. 

Rotation of crops is often spoken of 
as a remedy for soil exhaustion, but if 
that rotation happens to be one of 
corn, oats, timothy hay two years, and 
then corn, oats, timothy hay two 
years again, the ultimate results will 
be more damaging to the soil than the 
continuous growing of any one of 
these crops would be. 


I have in mind an extensive section 
of country west of the Mississippi Riv- 
er; land once of high fertility, where 
corn followed oats, then corn and oats 
again, for years and years, reduced the 
fertility until neither crop paid for the 
labor expended upon it. Mellet, a 
gross feeder, was then adopted as a 
regular crop, with the result that in a 
few years even this crop did not pay 
any better than the corn and oats had 
done. 

Farmers who kept stock enough to 
consume the crops grown, and who 
returned the manure to the fields, pre- 
served the fertility of their fields long- 
er, and those who grew leguminous 
crops, cowpeas and clover feeding 
them out on the farm had still better 
results. 

As agricultural science advances, 
such lands as these will become more 
highly valued, since by improved 
methods it is easily. possible to return 
them to a high state of fertility, and 
for this reason, in my opinion, it were 
better for the man of small means, 
say 94,000 to $5,000, to invest in some 
of these “tired” lands, than to buy a 
smaller number of acres, no matter 
how rich. 

Answering a recent query from 
Knox County, Missouri, I advised the 
purchaser of a worn farm of 120 acres, 
purchased at $27 per acre, on four 
payments, to sow last year’s corn land 
to oats this spring using 200 to 250 
pounds per acre of commercial ferti- 
lizer. If he can not get what is known 
as a 2-8-8 fertilizer, or one containing 
2 per cent nitrogen, 8 per cent phos- 
phoric acid, and 8 per cent potash, I 
would buy a plain acid phosphate with 
a guarantee of 14 per cent available 
phosphoric acid and mix with each 
100-pound bag 40 to 50 pounds of mu- 
riate of potash, using this 140 or 150 
pounds on an acre, then I would sow 
6 pounds of clover seed per acre. In 
this case I would be using potash more 
liberally than I would with the 200 to 
250 pounds per acre of the 2-8-8, the 
clover will use that excess to advant- 
age and make all the better crop 
for it. 


It will often pay on worn soils to 
use 40 to 60 pounds of nitrate of soda 
per acre, on the oats, sowing it broad- 
cast when the oats begin to make a 
good growth. 

On the part of the farm devoted to 
corn I would use the same fertilizer 
as I would on the oats. 

As soon as a man succeeds in get- 
ting a good clover crop or two, he has 
his land on the up grade, and then his 
only care need be to keep it so by the 
judicious application of farm-made 
Manures and commercial fertilizers. 

If all farmers practiced dairying and 
bought concentrated feeds to supple- 
Ment those grown on the farm, we 


might not have to buy fertility in a 
bag, but even under a system of ex- 
clusive dairy farming, the balance of 
plant food in the land will demand 
the purchase of some phosphoric acid 
and potash. 





A LETTER FROM MR. MILLIGAN. 

We received a letter from Mr. M. 
T. Milligan, of Pinkneyville, I1l., who 
sent us a small ad which appears in 
another column. Mr. Milligan has 
been a reader of COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD for many years and enjoyed 
the friendship of Gov. Colman. He 
speaks highly of the paper and says 
he enjoys reading it. He reports con- 
siderable sickness in his locality and 
says wheat looks bad, feed plentiful, 
horses scarce and high hogs and cat- 
tle scarce and high and all demand a 
good price. 

We would be pleased to hear from 
Mr. Milligan often and will be glad t6 
publish his notes for the benefit of his 
neighbors. 


NOTES FROM GLEN RAVEN FARM. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: So far we 
have had a mild winter. February 1st 
was coldest morning, mercury stood 
4 degrees above zero. We have had 
little rain and no snow. What rain 
fell mostly froze all over trees, 
ground, etc., and was quite slick for 
several days. We had two such spells 
in January, both going off with warm 
rain at night, which was very favor- 
able to fruit bulbs. When such ice 
leaves the trees with warm sunshine 
it usually does considerable damage 
to fruit buds. The weather has been 
cold enough, too, to keep fruit buds in 
a dormant state. We hope to have a 
good peach crop this year, as we had 
none last year. Our winter apples last 
year were very inferior. We want to 
prune and spray the trees this year 
and cultivate the orchard. I don’t 
favor the turning plow in an orchard 
of 12 or 15 years’ growth, especially 
to plow deep near the trees. I think 
with the disc harrow, six tongue shov- 
el riding cultivator and the 50-tooth 
double section harrow all well weight- 
ed down, one can work the orchard 
soil deep enough and make a fine 
preparation for seeding to some late 
crop. I usually favor stock peas in 
an orchard at this time. Red clover 
is a good cover crop for the orchard 
on our Missouri uplands, but it will 
not permit of as thorough cultivation 
each year as the growing of stock 
peas will. We can begin the cultivat- 
ing in the orchard during the winter 
months if the conditions are favorable 
and continues as early in the spring 
as the dryness of soil will permit. 

Keep down vegetation and conserve 
moisture. This is the key-note to suc- 
cessful production of big red apples, 
but don’t rob the soil of humus. We 
must bear in mind that taking off a 
double crop from a piece of land in 
one year will soon exhaust its produc- 
tiveness if we don’t add something to 
it. 

The work animals kept on a cement 
floor durin gthe winter months, bedded 
with straw, forest leaves and refuse 
of corn stover, all returned to the 
orchard site will aid wonderfully in 
keeping up the productiveness of our 
land. If we can cultivate it into the 
soil as fast as spread so much the 
better. “Decayed vegetation is nat- 
ure’s own fertilizer.” 

February 3rd. About three inches 
of snow fell last night, the first of 
the season. E. W. GEER. 





“You can not burn the candle at 
both ends,” said the young wife, re- 
monstrating with her hard-working 
literary husband. 

“I’m afraid, my dear,” was the re- 
ply, “it is the only way to make both 
ends meet.” 





ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


W. T. Chapman of Moberly was in 
Ashland last Friday and sold a 16 by 
36 Saginaw Silo to Palmer LaMaster, 
who farms scientifically and makes 
money.—Ashland Bugle. 


The county court of Jackson coun- 
ty has appropriated $4,500 with which 
to pay the salary of a farm adviser 
for three years. The remainder of 
the salary will be provided by the 
commercial club at Independence. 


E. W. Rusk, of Bement, IIl., grad- 
uate of the college of agriculture of 
the state of Missouri and an experi- 
enced man in farm management, has 
accepted the proposition of Audrain 
county to be its farm adviser at a 
salary of $2,500.—Mexico Ledger. 


James M. Overfelt tells us that he 
has lost about $400 worth of hogs 
during the last fall and winter by 
some disease. He does not think it is 
cholera that is killing them, but it 
looks more like pneumonia or lung 
trouble to him.—Auxvass2 Review. 


W. E. McDonald & Son received the 
state silver cup Wednesday which the 
firm won at the Centralia Poultry 
Show last December. The cup had 
to be manufactured and engraved. Mr. 
McDonald has a cup coming from the 
Columbia show sometime soon.—Cen- 
tralia Guard. 

The road overseers were in last 
week making their annual settlement. 
We found them all of the opinion that 
the road drag is one of the biggest 
aids to good roads. Their best work, 
however, follows grading. Unless the 
water is drained from the road bed 
the results cannot be obtained.—Perry 
County Republican. 


Dragging the roads was the order of 
the day in several communities about 
here last week. The constant road 
dragger is one of the greatest benefac- 
tors and deserves all the credit we 
can give and then some. He also de- 
serves some money and we hope to 
see the day when he will get paid 
fully for every bit of time thus spent. 
—Shelbina Democrat. 


No movement has grown so rapidly 
and attracted so much attention dur- 
ing the past year as the placing of 
trained men in each county to guide 
and direct agricultural work. Cape 
Girardeau County was the first in the 
state to secure such a man, supported 
alone by county and state aid. So 
successful has Farm Adviser Williams 
been in treating hog cholera that this 
work alone has saved many thousand 
dollars to the county—Dent County 
Post. 

Mrs. Willie Goodnight and sons are 
the champion farmers of the Marion 
City bottom land. They have just 
finished cribbing 12,000 bushels of 
corn which was raised on 200 acres 
of land. They also have 240 acres 
of growing wheat which is in fine con- 
dition. Next spring they expect to 
plant 325 acres to corn. Mrs. Good- 
night, a widow, conducts one of the 
most profitable farms in the county.— 
Palmyra correspondent in Hannibal 
Courier-Post. 

Boone county must have a farm ad- 
viser. It would not do for the word 
to go out to the state and the coun- 
try that the home of the great college 
of agriculture has refused to join this 
popular movement. The county court 
cannot spend money to better purpose 
and we think the business men and 
the farmers of the county will readily 
respond to the suggestion. Of course 
when it comes to the selection of a 
man for the place, none but the very 
best man available should be employ- 
ed.—Columbia Herald. 

W. T. Hodge gives the Guard the 
following figures of the stock busi- 
ness he has done during the year 1912: 
Mr. Hodge shipped 625 head of cattle; 
5,230 head of hogs; 1,043 kead of 











sheep. In these shipments 47 hogs 
died in cars and 19 were lost; five 
sheep and three steers were condemn- 
ed. Mr. Hodge paid the railroads $2,- 
866.22 in freight and the commission 
men $1,148.95. Dead nogs, cattle and 
sheep lost cost him $835.00, making 
the entire amount of expense of getting 
the stock to market $4,850.00.—Cen- 
tralia Guard. 

Johnson county, through its court, 
on February 6, appropriated $1,000 
annually for the purpose of employing 
a farm adviser, thus taking advantage 
of the offer of the Department of Ag- 
riculture and the State of Missouri to 
duplicate the fund appropriated by the 
county for the purpose of hiring an 
expert farm teacher. This action was 
at the solicitation of a big delegation 
of farmers of the county, who request- 
ed the court to make this institution, 
backed by the county, as it was their 
intention to have expert farm advice, 
and the farmers and business men al- 
ready had taken steps to pay for it. 

You say the farmers of the county 
already know how to farm? Well 
listen! There are no better farm- 
ers in Missouri, great state as she is 
in agriculture, than the farmers of 
Pettis county, and they think they 
ned a farm adviser, and are paying 
one of the best men and the highest 
priced man in his line to be found, 
and they are well satisfied with the 
results. Over in Cape Girardeau 
county, where a big per cent of the 
people are Germans among whom 
are the best and most successful 
farmers on earth, they think they 
need a farm adviser and are paying 


‘a man for that purpose a two thou- 


sand dollar salary, and they are migh- 
ty well pleased with the plan. If 
the very best farmers profit by the 
farm adviser system—why let’s get in 
and get our share of the extra profit.— 
Doniphan Prospect-News. 

THE GRANGE AND CO-OPERATION. 

The Grange and other rural bodies 
come in for hearty praise in Dr. 
Ford’s “Co-operation in New England, 
Urban and Rural.” Especially signifi- 
cant is his statement that “the 
Grange has within its reach today the 
greatest opportunity vitally to devel- 
op rural life that New England has 
yet afforded.” 

He treats in detail of co-operation 
by flower growers, fruit growers, 
cranberry growers and general farm- 
ers, on the selling side; and of all 
sorts of co-operative stores, ware. 
houses and distributing plans, on the 
buying side. 

To many, the whole co-operative 
movement has seemed a failure, for 
hundreds of co-operative organizations 
have failed since the movement start- 
ed in New England seventy years ago. 
But Dr. Ford, by studying failures, has 
found the reasons for them. In all 
the failures of co-operative organiza- 
tions in New England, the causes have 
been the same; in all the successes, 
these causes have been absent. 

The author spent more than five 
years in his study of the subject, both 
here and abroad, where ten million 
farmers and workingmen profit by co- 
operation. His book will be not only 
of interest but of practical service to 
every progressive farmer or granger 
who believes, as Dr. Ford believes, 
that co-operation is the big coming 
thing in the development of rural 
life. 

“Co-operation in New England” is 
published by Survey Associates, Inc., 
New York, for the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, at $1.50 postpaid. 


PULLING POWER OF RURAL 
WORLD. 

Two more corn orders in today from 
RURAL WORLD ad. I will bet that 
the pulling power of the RURAL 
WORLD per 1000 is double that of any 
other paper.—C. D. Lyon. 
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Loss of Appetite 


Is loss of vitality, vigor or tone, and is 
often a forerunner of prostrating dis- 
ease. 

It is serious and especially so to 
people that must keep up and doing or 
get behindhand. 


The best medicine to take for it is | 


the great constitutional remedy 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Which purifies and enriches the blood 
and builds up the whole system. 

Get it today in usual liquid form or 
chocolated tablets called Sarsatabs. 


their demands upon her time and 
strength to wear her out with work 
and worry. She will first of all see 
that they are well, for well children 
who are old enough to walk and talk 
in a great measure wait on them- 
selves. Those who are older should 
be required to take their places as 
mother’s helpers, even from their tod- 
dling days, they are all able to do 
something. If the home is run on bus- 
iness lines each one will have its own 
particular duty to attend to, and there 
must be some very plausible explana- 
tion for the non-performance of this 
duty. 

Where the housekeeping is done in 
a business like way, there is as near- 
ly as possible, a time and place for 
everything, a perfect knowledge of 
conditions, and confidence in the little 
helpers who when well taught, can 
be made, and often are, competent and 
reliable. The housekeeper who works 
in this way and plans ahead as far as 
she can, is not worried by the ad- 
vent of an unexpected visitor. A sud- 
den change of plans will not disturb 
her greatly for she has all her lines 
so well in hand that the change from 
one day to an earlier, or later one, 
will not upset the working of her 
household machinery very much. She 
knows, too, that her little trained 
workers can be relied upon to come to 
her aid and that it is no hardship to 
them. 

This housekeeper is as saving of 
steps as many another is of pennies. 
She knows that a tired person is oft- 
en irritable and that she cannot al- 
low herself to be, for she knows that 
the sunshiny face and merry voice is 
what wins and holds both husband 
and friends. She knows, too, that in 
order to keep young she must refresh 
herself, rebuild the worn tissues of 
the body daily. She will study how 
to do this to keep youthful and fresh 
for husband and children, and will ar- 
range her affairs so carefully that no 
day will get by without a short time 
for rest and the care of her person 
that is necessary to keep the body up. 
Her skin, hair, teeth, nails, will all 
receive attention and her clothing will 
not be neglected, for like every busi- 
hess woman she has learned that 
dress is a valuable asset. 

This wise housekeeper knows that 
no thing can weigh quite so much in 
Proportion as her own mental condi- 
tion, and she sees to it that her mind 
is well nourished and improved. She 
allows no day to get by without a lit- 
tle helpful reading and thinking, for 
the successful housekeeper, like the 
Successful business man, must not al- 
low herself to fall behind, she must 
keep up, working, planning, thinking, 
just as he does, what is best for her 
Work, and concentrating her mind on 
What she knows to be best for the 
Well being of her home and family. 














The pickle and olive, which are for- 
bidden to children at night, may be 
bermitted occasionally at noon. 





Do not set a plate of food in the 
°ven where it dries to a crisp, for it 
‘an as easily be kept hot or much 
more satisfactorily reheated in hot 
Water, 


A WINTER LANDSCAPE. 





The giant pines stand like sentinels 
Against the blood-red West; 

The spectral fields lie white as death 
Upon earth’s shrouded breast. 


Black are the boughs where once the 
spring 
| Ran like an emerald flame; 
Still are the boughs where 
throats 
Sang praises of spring’s name. 


lyric 


My heart, that blossomed once with 
flame, 
Is cold as ice-bound clay; 
Is silent as those stricken boughs, 
Though once it sang like May. 


The gaunt pines stand like sentinels 
Against the blood-red West; 

The spectral fields lie white as death 
Upon earth’s shrouded breast. 





Written for THe Rurat Wor tp. 
A GHOST STORY. 





By Jacob Faith. 

When I was about 12 years old my 
father sent me in the barn to give 
the horses hay. It was before day- 
light in the morning. When I open- 
|ed the door I heard a queer noise and 
|in a moment 1 was knocked down and 
trampled upon and considerably hurt. 
I thought it was a ghost and I was 
scared. I started for the house, but 
when I came to the lot gate there 
were 5 big black hogs that had been 
in the barn in the corn fodder, and 
when I opened the door ran out and 
over me, which I saw was the ghost. 

Another time when I opened the 
barn door I saw something white mov- 
ing back and forth. The longer I 
looked the more. I got scered, but I 
was afraid to tell my father, so I 
asked a man who stayed with us to 
come and see. When we came to 
the barn, the object was there, going 
back and forth. The man looked to 
be a little scared, but he walked up to 
it and found it was a white pillow 
put in a rope swing for a seat, the 
wind blowing causing it to move. 


When I got to be older I feared no 
ghost. A house where a man had 
been killed was said to be haunted. 
Nobody would live in it. A doctor and 
I went one night to see about the 
ghost. We found a big white cat go- 
ing from room to room, The noise 
or rumbling we learned was mice or 
rats behind the ceiling or between the 
weather board and ceiling. 


A graveyard was thought to be 
haunted. It was found to be sheep 
wandering around eating grass. As 
for ghosts, the dead can’t hurt any- 
body, and if in a bad place, can’t come 
back, and if in paradise don’t want 
to come back. Scary stories should 
not be told before children. 








NUT HASH. 





Chop fine, cold boiled potatoes and 
any other vegetable desired that may 
happen to be on hand. Put them in- 
to a buttered frying pan, heat quick- 
ly and thoroughly, and salt to taste. 
Then just before serving, stir in light- 
ly a large spoonful of nut-meal or 
chopped nuts for each person to be 
served. 





CRISP WAFFLES. 





To prepare crisp waffles sift one 
heaping pint of flour into a basin, add 
one teaspoonful of baking powder, 
one-fourth teaspoonful of salt, then 
sift again. Beat the yolkes of three 
eggs until very light, then add one 
tablespoonful of melted butter, a 
pint of milk and one-third of the 
flour. Beat the whites of the eggs 





:| greased waffle-iron. 


—John Taintor, in Harper’s Weekly. 
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SOON NF, 


Kodak 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 
DEVELOPING AND FINISHING 
STENCIL GOODS AND OUTFITS 


CTURE FRAMES AND GLASS 


WATER COLOR PAINTS 

CUT GLASS 

KODAK AND POSTCARD ALBUMS 
MIRROSCOPE PROJECTORS 


Louis-Hyatt Photo Supply Co. 


N. Broadway. St. Louis, 
Write for Catalogue No. 10. 











to a stiff froth and add them alter-| 
| nately with the remainder of the| 
| flour. Cook on a moderately hot, | 
Serve hot with | 


| maple syrup. 








ROLLING TABLECLOTHS. | 





When tablecloths are folded length- | 
wise they may be kept smooth by roll-| 
| ing on pasteboard mailing-tubes. A} 
| ribbon may be run through the tube | 
| and tied first across the cloth, and 
| then around the tube in two places, to | 
| keep the ends in place. This is an 
| excellent plan-for keeping linen center 


| pieces smooth. 


Earn $25 per Week. 


Learn Automobile trade; be em- 
ployed year round; travel. Day and 
night classes. Write: 

AUTO SCHOOL OF 8T. LOUIS, 

Dept. 75, 1915-17 Pine St. 


SILK REMNANTS 


WONDERFUL BARGAINS IN POUND 
BOXES of beautiful Large Silk Rem- 
nants for fancy work, quilts, portieres, 
pillows, etc. One pound will make a 
grand bedspread. Send 10 centr for a 





ig package of lovely samples. If not 
delighted return them and get 25 
CENTS for your _ trouble. Agents 


Wanted. Hammond Silk Co., 302 Spang- 
er, Pa. 





——- 
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Please mention RURAL WORLD 
when writing advertisers. 
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PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD 
READERS. 





9462. Girl’s Coat and Cap. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 1, 2, 4 and 6 years. 
It requires 1 yard of 20-inch material 
for the cap, and 2% yards of 44-inch 
material for the coat for a 2-year size. 


9317. Lady’s Coat Blouse. 

Cut in 5 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. It requires 3% 
yards of 36-inch material for a 36-inch 
size. 

9476. Lady’s Skirt. 

Cut in 5 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28 and 
30 inches waist measure. It requires 
4% yards of 44-inch material for a 24- 
inch size. 

9468. Lady’s Dressing Sack. 

Cut in 6 sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. It re- 
quires 334 yards of 27-inch material 
for a 36-inch size. 


9467. Child’s Dress. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 2, 4,6 and 8 years. 
It requires 254 yards of 44-inch mate- 
rial for a 4-year size. 

9149. Costume for Misses and Small 
Women. 

Cut in 5 sizes: 14, 15, 16, 17 and 
18 years. It requires 5% yards of 
44-inch material for the 18-year size. 


9484-9465. Lady’s Costume. 

Waist 9484 cut in 6 sizes: 32, 34, 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
Skirt 9465 cut in 5 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28 
and 30 inches waist measure. The 
skirt requires 4 yards of 44-inch mate- 
rial for the 36-inch size. This calls 
for TWO separate patterns, 10c for 
each. 


These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cenis 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for each additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 8381 Hol- 
land Building, St. Louis, Mo.: 


Pattern No......... Bize...... Years 
ee eee in. Waist....... .. a 
NGM. isin cee TR RS RETTS eeceses 
AGSVOSB. 60. oT T. ees codbsnesvé 


RURAL WORLD readers should 
note that in ordering patterns for 
waist, give bust measure only; for 
skirts, give waist measure only. For 
children give age only, while for pat- 
terne of aprons say large, small or 
medium 
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WEEKLY MARKET REPORT 





Cattle, Hogs and Sheep Steady—But- 
ter Lower—Eggs Declining—Gen- 
eral Review of Markets. 





CATTLE—There was a fair run of 
steers and a generous quarantine sup- 
ply gave packers good kills. The gen- 
eral trade ruled steady to a dime 
lower. 

Medium-grade steers predominated. 
A small string of the choice kind sold 
at $8.50, but the big end of the offer- 
ing changed hands at a range of $7.40 
to $7.85. Killers took several bunches 
of light weights at a range of $6.50 to 
$7.25. 

The run of heifers was fair and all 
offerings found a ready outlet at 
steady prices. There was a generous 
offering of the good kind selling at 
$7 and up to $7.25 for yearling steers 
and heifers mixed. The medium grade 
sold from $6.25 to $6.75. Several 
bunches of the low-priced kind went 
to the killers on a steady basis. 

Good cows got a good call and clear- 
ed at steady values. The medium kind 
also were unchanged, but the canner 
trade was slow to a shade easier. A 
good showing of the best kind sold at 
$6.25 and up to $6.75. Medium grade 
brought $5.25 to $5.75, and canners 
sold from $4 to $4.30. 

Stocker and feeder supplies were 
fairly generous and trade was con- 
ducted on a steady to strong basis. 
Feeding steers were in good demand 
all the way through and changed 
hands readily at a range of $6.25 up 
to $6.75. Stock steers also command- 
ed good steady prices and there were 
plenty of buyers for all shown. One 
string of Tennessee steers that aver- 
aged 552 pounds sold to a feeder for 
$6.50 per 100 pounds. Other stockers 
sold from $5.75 to this price. 





Poultry, Butter and Eggs. 


EGGS—With fine weather prevail- 
ing, all other leading markets compar- 
atively lower than St. Louis, demand 
limited (as buyers take only enough 
to tide them over from day to day), 
receipts fair in volume, and with all 
other influences tending to lower 
prices, there was a decline of 1c per 
dozen, and market steady at close. 
Current receipts at 18c including new 
cases, 17%c in good secondhand cases, 
and 171%c cases returned; miscellan- 
eous lots from 14c to 1é6c. 

BUTTER—Current make: Cream- 
ery—Extra 35c, first 30c, seconds 28c; 
ladle-packed, 25c. Packing stock (av- 
erage receipts of roll included) at 19c 
—sweet fresh roll wrapped in cloth 
more. 

LIVE POULTRY—Turkeys—Choice 
dressing, 18c; small and poor, lic; 
Fowls—Hens 12%c; chickens, 1414c; 
staggy young roosters, 9c; broilers, 
17c; old cocks, 7c. Geese—Choice 
young, 10c; old, poor or plucked, 6c. 
Ducks—Good run, 16c; poor or pluck- 
ed less. Capons—7 pounds and over, 
18c: 6 pounds and under, 16c; slips, 
13c. Guinea chickens—Round, per 
dozen, $2.50. 





Country Produce. 


GRASS SEEDS (per 100 pounds)— 
Millet—Common or white at $1.20 to 
$1.25; German at $1.35@1.40; mixed 
down to $1@1.05; timothy at 50c@$1 
for tailings to $2@2.50 for trashy, 
$2.80@2.95 for fair, $3.10 to $3.25 for 
prime and $3.35@38.40 for choice 
bright; clover at $6 to $12 for weedy 
up to $18@19 for clean; red top at $8 
@9 for recleaned—inferior, trashy, 
ete., less. Sales: Timothy—68 and 60 
sacks at $2.95, 75 and 4 sacks at $3.25, 
23 at $2.95; clover—small lots at 
$14.75 and $16; 8 sacks at $16.75. 

STOCK PEAS—Prime Southern 
whippoorwill at $2.26 per bushel; other 
grades and varieties from $1.75 to 
$2.25. 





— Cattle 


CATTLE PROSPECTS FOR 1913. 








Beef scarcity is not confined to the 
United States. 

There is a world shortage of live 
stock, especially cattle. The popula- 
tions of all civilized nations are grow- 
ing much faster than the general meat 
food supply. In England, Germany, 
France and all European countries, as 
well as the United States, meat is 
scarce and dear, beef has become a 
luxury, and the people are clamoring 
for legislation to give them relief. 

The three great regions of live stock 
surplus are Australasia, South Ameri- 
ca and the United States. 

Australia is just recovering from a 
severe drought, and her contributions 
must be moderate for a number of 
years to come. 

Argentina’s live stock interests have 
been crippled by three successive sea- 
sons of drought followed by “foot 
and mouth” disease, and having un- 
fortunately sacrificed too many of 
their cows and heifers in an effort to 
hold the more valuable steers during 
the drought period, this region is now 
short of breeding stock. Argentina 
must first raise more breeding cows 
before she can begin to produce a nor- 
mal crop of beef steers ready for 
slaughter. It is for this reason that 
they are endeavoring by legislation to 
prevent the slaughter of calves and of 
all female cattle under 7 years of 
age. It will require from seven to ten 
years, at the least calculation, for her 
to fully recover. Besides, Argentina 
has strained herself to supply En- 
gland’s demands, and now Portugal, 
Spain, Italy, Switzerland and Bermuda 
are all drawing upon her stock. 


Owing to the increasing demands 
from foreign countries for Argentine 
beef, the annual slaughter of cattle 
far exceeds the increase of the herds, 
and legislation looking to the limiting 
of the number of cattle slaughtered to 
the number represented by the yearly 
increase is proposed as the sole solu- 
tion. Recent advices from Argentina 
show greatly increased prices for 
young cattle, and record prices paid 
for breeding stock. 

Brazil is not yet under headway, 
and cannot begin to export under a 
dozen years or more. 

Even if the tariff on beef be re- 
moved, the United States will get no 
beef from South America, because the 
latter has not enough to supply both 
Europe and this country. North 
American cattle raisers have nothing 
to fear from South American compe- 
tition. 

Canada has none too many cattle, 
and with a severe climate, short sea- 
son and without corn, cannot produce 
largely. Under normal conditions, En- 
gland will outbid the United States 
and the world for all the cattle Canada 
can produce. The relatively low prices 
there of the past season were due to 
abnormal conditions, which may not 
occur again in 20 years. 

Mexico, torn by several years of 
drought followed by a revolution now 
in progress, with her cattle industry 
demoralized, will take at least a de- 
cade to recover. Moreover, only com- 
mon cheap cattle for grazing on what 
pastures are left in Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas, Colorado and one or two other 
states can be expected from Mexico at 
best, and then not nearly so many as 
needed. 

In the United States, according to 
Government figures, since 1900 the 
population has increased over 26 per 
cent, while the supply of beef cattle 
has declined fully 20 per cent, and 
during the same period the slaughter 
of calves has increased 600 per cent. 
With the decline of the ranges, cut 
up and partly occupied by settlements, 





restricted by iegislation both state and 
national, advance of sheep raising, de- 
pleted by droughts, and closely mar- 
keted by reason of good prices; with 
the big cattle outfits nearly gone, and 
small settlers not ready to take their 
places in cattle growing, because they 
must raise quick cash crops until their 
lands and improvements are paid for 
before they can hold crops and borrow 
money to buy cattle with so as to 
raise, graze and hay-feed or feed them 
for market; and because corn belt 
farms and pastures have not yet be- 
gun to supply the deficiency, but are 
face to face with the greatest scarcity 
of feeders ever known, nothing but a 
continued shortage of beef cattle may 
be looked for during the year 1913. 

iver since the near panic at the 
close of 1907, there has been a tre- 
mendous demand for cheap beef, espe- 
cially throughout the densely populat- 
ed manufacturing section of the Unit- 
ed States, lying east of Chicago, 
where the bulk of commercial meats 
are sold. To meet this demand for 
cheap beef, the stock of cows and 
heifers has been depleted all over the 
country, while the deficiency thus 
created has compelled the packers to 
draw heavily upon the supply of 
young steers that normally and prop- 
erly belong in the feed lots. 

This increased demand at market 
for light and medium steers for 
slaughter has tended to drain the 
country of such cattle until the sup- 
ply has become very scarce in both 
range sections and corn belt. Farm- 
ers and cattle feeders have been 
forced to buy them at the larger mar- 
kets because they could find them no- 
where else. This has brought them 
in direct competition with the pack- 
ers, and owing to the relatively high- 
er prices bid by the packers for young 
steers, fewer cattle than usual have 
been going into the feed lots. The 
decrease in the feeder cattle move- 
ment from five markets during the 
first eleven months of this year, as 
compared with the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1911, is over 158,000 head. 

Not only has the movement of cattle 
direct from the ranges to the feed 
lots ceased, but part of the feeder 
cattle movement shown by the above 
figures consists of young and female 
cattle bought for the purpose of re- 
stocking the ranges, and shipped from 
the market to regions that have al- 
ways heretofore been regarded as 
sources of market supply for such 
cattle. 

The practical point to bear in mind 
is that the full extent of the deficiency 
in the supply of young cattle for the 
corn belt feed lots is not indicated by 
the decrease in the feeder movement 
as shown by official reports from the 
principal Western markets, and that 
the present general scarcity of such 
cattle is bound to show, in due sea- 
son, in a corresponding scarcity of 
finished cattle at market. 

Another grave consideration lies in 
the fact that the partial drought of 
1909 and 1911 in the United States, 
and the general drought of 1910, which 
extended all over Canada, Mexico and 
the Western two-thirds of the United 
States, forced prematurely to market 
vast numbers of young and female 
cattle, which still further reduced the 
stock of breeding cows in the country. 
The result is a big deficit of breeding 
cows from which to produce calves 
suitable for feed lot use. 

In fact, there are not enough breed- 
ing cows left in the country to keep 
up the supply of beef steers. More 
cows of suitable breeding age must 
first be produced, developed and added 
to the stock of breeding cows now on 
hand, which will take at least four 
years, while, meantime, those that 
wear out, die and are slaughtered 
must be replenished, before the nation 
is ready to begin breeding for an ade- 
quate supply of beef steers. To pro- 





EDISON HOTEL 


(European) 
107 NORTH 18th ST., ST. LOUIS, MO, 
(One block from Union Station) 
Caters to Stockmen, Shippers and Coyp. 
try Merchants; makes a special rate 
50c, 75c, $1.00 per day. Give us a trig) 





PURE-BRED REGIST 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


The Greatest Dairy Breed, 
Send for FRED Illustrateg 
\ oe Booklets. 
Holstein-Friesian Association, 
Box 122, Brattleboro, Yt, 
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other year. To raise and prepare the 
latter for market will require at least 
two years more, so that under the 
most favorable conditions not legs 
than about seven years will be re 
quired to restore an adequate annual 
production of beef cattle. 





The Demonstration. 

It is now February, 1913. The pres 
ent stock of breeding cows will not be 
bred before next May or June. 

It will require nihe months’ gesta. 
tion, so that the next stock of calves, 
which will average about 80 per cent, 
only half females, will be born in 
February or March, 1914. 

These females must be at least two 
years old before they can be bred, 
which will be in May or June, 1916, 

It will then require nine months, or 
until February or March, 1917, for 
their calves to be born, only half of 
which, or a 40 per cent increase, will 
be bull calves from which to make 
steers for feeding. 

Another two years will be required 
to raise and prepare these steer calves 
for market as beef steers, which will 
extend the time to the spring or fall 
of 1919, or nearly seven years hence, 
at the earliest, before there can be 
restored to the country an adequate 
supply of beef steers ready for slaugh 
ter. 

The above is a demonstration whidl 
any practical cattle raiser will verify 

Meantime, it is possible that there 
may occur the meager supply of beef 
cattle in the country, which may de 
press values for short periods, follovw- 
ed by seasons of severe scarcity at 
market and abnormally high prices. 

Such a season is liable to occur 
within the next 60 or 90 days, but may 
be easily avoided if only feeders of 
cattle will hold them, regardless of 
market fluctuations, until they ar 
mature and ready for market. The 
only danger lies in a premature rush 
of unfinished cattle on the part of 
those who have not sufficient conf 
dence in the stability of market prices 
to hold them until maturity, thereby 
bringing upon themselves and othels 
the very conditions which they fear. 

For, gainsay it as they will, the 
natural law of supply and demani 
governs the market values of live 
stock; otherwise there would be 
explaining the prices of 1912, whieh 
have been the highest ever known. 

The Outlook. 

The summing up of the whole cattle 
situation is this: (1) that there is? 
world shortage of cattle, and cheal 
beef is a'thing of the past; (2) tha 
the farmers and stock raisers of the 
United States have nothing to fear il 
the way of cattle or beef competitio 
from either Mexico, Canada, or Soul 
America, during the next decade, 
longer; (3) that, henceforth, the com 
belt farms must be looked to more 
than ever before for our domestic bet! 
supply, or else the American peopl? 
must face a beef famine; (4) that # 
save the calves and to breed and rai 
more and better cattle on their farm 
is not only a duty which corn 
farmers owe to their country, but als 
a necessity for preservation of the de 
clining fertility of their own lands 
and (5) that by buying foundatld 
herds of good cows and pure 
bulls, or pure-bred animals of 
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duce a crop of calves will require an- 
sexes, at the present relatively very 
jow cost of such breeding stock, 
which, owing to cessation of range 
demand, is almost on a level with 
peef prices, together with economical, 
improved methods of beef production; 
involving the raising of more corn, the 
puilding of silos for both winter and 
summer use, and the raising of alfalfa 
_-such a course can be made to pay a 
larger annual net profit, on an aver- 
age through a series of years, and con- 
fer greater and more lasting benefits 
upon both producer and public, than 
any other now presented to the corn 
pelt farmers of the United States. 


The Dairy 


THE OLEO MAKERS ALTRUISM. 


























It is interesting and instructive to 
note the seeming solicitude that the 
big packers and oleomargarine manu- 
facturers have shown for the so-called 
poor man for the last several months. 
They have spent much time, money, 
and energy in newspaper advertising, 
literature, and appeals to Labor Un- 
ions and Women’s Clubs, and in paid 
emissaries to such organizations; to 
proclaim that the poor man’s butter 
(oleomargarine) is being taxed ten 
cents a pound, and thereby the cost 
of living is materiall yenhanced. If 
their motives are honest and altruis- 
tic, why do they not tell the whole 
truth and proclaim that when oleo- 
margarine is manufactured and sold 
bearing its own characteristic color, it 
is taxed only 4c a pound, and that it 
is only when it is put out under false 
colors with intent to defraud and de- 
ceive the consumer, that it is taxed 
at the rate of 10c per pound; and 
that for some years back, less than 
three per cent of all oleo sold, paid 
the ten cent tax. If anyone is inclin- 
ed to think for a moment that the big 
packers are actuated by an honest de- 
sire to lower the cost of living, and 
befriend the great bulk of our Amer- 
ican people, let them ask why these 
same men have combined and conspir- 
ed together to hold up the price of 
meat to the consumer; why did the 
consumer have to pay the same price 
for mutton in 1912, when sheep and 
lambs cost these men four to seven 
cents per pound, as they paid in 1911, 
when sheep and lambs sold for six 
to ten cents per pound. Let them 
ask why when butter in the winter 
becomes scarce and high in price, 
they immediately raise the price of 
oleo and this in spite of the fact that 
low grades of hog and cattle fat, and 
cotton oil from which oleo is made, 
costs them but little, if any, more than 
in spring and summer. Let them ask 
why these. same oleo manufacturers, 
during the past year, sold the con- 
sumers 10,000,000 pounds of oleo col- 
ored with cotton oil saturated with 
the fumes of sulphur, and this in 
spite of the fact that such sulphur 
saturated oil is destructive to health. 
Was it their benevolent intention to 
destroy the health of a few thousand 
of out people, that they might con- 
sume less, thereby indirectly lowering 
the cost of living. The great major- 
ity of this oleo surreptitiously colored 
With sulphur, and upon which the 
Manufacturers paid only 4c tax, was 
sold to the consumer at the same 
Price as the product that paid the 10c 
lax. Was this because of the intense 
love the manufacturers and handlers 
of cleo feel for the people, or for the 
People’s money? These manufactur- 
fs, in their anxiety for the welfare 
of the people inform them that their 
Product is purer and more healthful 
than butter, and then boast that their 
best grades contain from 20 to 50 
Per cent of butter. Verily greater love 
for the people than that which abid- 


eth in the heart of the oleo maker, is 
hard to find. If the people can be de- 
luded by this sort of interest in their 
welfare into favoring a law which 
will give to these men the unrestrict- 
ed right to counterfeit all the charac- 
teristics of butter by a product that 
costs less than one-half as much to 
produce as it costs to produce butter, 
just what will be the outcome? Cer- 
tainly the man who has to grow feed, 
and milk cows to produce butter can- 
not meet the fraudulent competition 
of this cheap by-product of the pack- 
ing house, hence he will have to sell 
his cows. The calves from 90 per 
cent of these cows have in the past 
been raised upon the skimmed milk, 
and have furnished the bulk of the 
beef supply of the country. If the 
farmer is forced to sell his cows, the 
mother of the beef animal is gone. 
For until beef cattle sell at a consid- 
erable higher price than at present, 
a cow cannot be kept, on improved 
land, only to grow calves. Would it 
not be well before granting the pack- 
ers the commission they desire, to 
substitute a counterfeit in the place 
of butter, to ask whether they have 
an unlimited supply of some by-prod- 
uct which they can liquefy and agi- 
tate in the blood of a few range cat- 
tle to make it taste like beef, and 
then color it to make it look like beef, 
so that the people may be deluded 
into thinking that they are eating 
beef. 


The Good Book says 
works shall ye know them.” Let all 
review closely the past history, as 
well as the false arguments of the 
oleo makers, and then ask themselves 
whether it will be for their interests 
to favor legislation that will strike 
down and destroy an industry of mil- 
lions of their fellow laborers and drive 
the cows that now produce butter and 
beef animals to the shambles? For 
economic or other reasons, some peo- 
ple prefer to use oleomargarine. They 
should be able to get it at what it 
costs to produce it, plus a fair profit 
to the maker and handler. Oleo is 
just as pleasing to the taste, just as 
wholesome, and just as nutritious 
when it is light in color, and the pur- 
chaser can color it for his own con- 
sumption if he desires to do so. The 
manufacturer of oleo wants to coun- 
terfeit butter, not that it will improve 
the quality of his product, but that 
he may usurp the market for butter, 
sell his product for butter at butter 
prices, and multiply his profits. The 
present contest is clearly drawn. The 
Lever Bill stands for the interests of 
the twenty-six Companies that are 
making oleo. Companies made up 
almost wholly of the millionaire and 
multi-millionaire packers who want to 
make a still greater profit, on one of 
the by-products of their packing busi- 
ness. On the other hand, the Haugen 
Bill stands for the interests of the mil- 
lions of farmers and farmer’s wives 
who work long hours to grow feed, to 
feed and milk their cows, and make 
the butter; also for the millions of 
consumers who have a right to get 
what they want and what they pay 
for—N. P. Hull, Secretary National 
Dairy Union. 


“By their 





It will not be long before the warm 
weather will be upon us. How many 
creamerymen are prepared for it? 
Buttermakers probably haven’t for- 
gotten how some of the cream came 
in last summer. Have you educated 
the patrons into taking better care of 
their cream, especially in hot weather? 
Try to get them to arrange a system 
of some sort for the cooling of cream 
this summer. 





if you want to trade your farm for 
one in another county or state, try a 
small ad at 1 cent a word. You may 
find the man you are looking for, and 





he may be equally fortunate. 


ALL OVER THE FARM. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Is there a 
grub patch or small bottom some- 
where on the farm that contains more 
fertility than many an acre of the 
main fields? If so, a day or two will 
put it in shape for a crop, and it is 
there you will find your biggest ear of 
corn. 

Early potatoes, to be early, must be 
planted early. Early Ohio is perhaps 
the best early variety, and if you want 
some extra nice potatoes extra early 
plant a patch early—say about St. 
Patrick’s day. 

Don’t let the seedsman who gets out 
the biggest and most gainly catalog 
fool you with any of his novelties. 
While we try some novelty every year 
we seldom find one that stands the 
test of a second season. 

Are you growing enough strawber- 
ries for your family use? If not, or- 
der 400 plants this spring, and Uncle 
Jake Faith will tell you how to care 
for them later on. 

Bees? Yes, a few stands, and take 
care of them. Don’t go into bees asa 
market proposition unless you thor- 
oughly understand their care, but four 
or five colonies will give you plenty 
of honey. 

Get out four or five loads of old, 
rotted manure on the garden as soon 
as you can after reading this. Then 
plow it under and have a better gar- 
den this year. S. E. BENTON. 

Benton Co., Ark. 





NOTES FROM AN ILLINOIS FARM. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: In our last 
Notes we spoke of plowing, but Mr. 
J. Frost stopped us suddenly by driv- 
ing the mercury down 35 degrees in 
less thantwenty-four hours. For sev- 
eral days it has beeu hovering around 
zero, which is pretty cold for us. 

We have some three inches of snow, 
which is fine protection for wheat. 
We have cleaned out our stalls and 
spread on the wheat, as we are de- 
termined to have some clover. It may 
seem like slovenly farming to clean 
stalls once in a week or two. We have 
eleven head of horses and mules, but 
we tie only two of them, and tie 
them only to prevent their robbing 
their weanlings of feed. When I 
started with the last load of manure 
I told my man to carry in straw till I 
came back. A year ago there was 
scarcely a ton of hay or straw to be 
had here, but now there is a surplus, 
as it is next to impossible to buy cat- 
tle. We expect to have fifteen tons 
or more hay left over, that we would 
be glad to feed to cattle at a low 
price. We are still reading and in- 
quiring about sweet clover. Mr. Co- 
burn says that the kind we sowed— 
melilotus indica—is of little or no 
value, so we have written Mrs. Mar- 
dis for prices of M. Alba. 


Thus far very few have expressed 
an opinion on the county adviser. We 
have often said that if there were 
enough Lyons, Jordans, et al., to go 
around, we would favor it, but would 
not like to be put off with a “short 
course” boy. 

* Mr. J. P. Morgan is conducting some 
experiments in his greenhouse where- 
by he expects to show us how to 
double our crops. 

Now, the fact is, we do not need to 
double or even increase the total yield 
yet, and to double them, even within 
the next ten years, would be a posi- 
tive calamity. The whole trend of 
thought seems to be to increase the 
yield, losing sight entirely of the 
price. 

Look here: Take the nine crops 
usually measured in bushels—corn, 
wheat, oat, rye, barley, buckwheat, 
flaxseed, rice and potatoes. Accord- 
ing to government report in 1912 we 
raised 1,404,790,000 bushels more than 
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FEATHER BED BARGAINS 


$8.40 buys from us one New 36 Ib. Feather 
Bed and one pair 5 Ib. New Feather Pillows. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Agents wanted. Ad- 
dress: SOUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW 
CO., Dept. 201, Greensboro, N. C. 
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in 1911, but the total crop was valued 
at $44,091,000 less; 705,612,000 bushels 
more than in 1910, but valued at only 
$177,849,000 more; 1,082,407 bushels 
more than in 1909 and worth $240,671,- 
000 less. From these figures it is 
plain that in 1912 we gave away near- 
ly a billion and a half bushels and 
paid more than $44,000,000 for the 
privilege of raising it. 

Compared with 1910, we raised over 
705,000,000 bushels surplus and re- 
ceived an average of 25 cents a bushel 
for it. Compared with 1909, we rais- 
ed more than a billion bushels sur- 
plus, gave it all away and paid $204,- 
671,000 for the privilege of raising 
it; or as a penalty for maintaining 
our present system of marketing. 
When the farmer gets only 46 cents 
of the dollar paid by the consumer 
for farm products, there is something 
wrong. We may well increase our 
yield per acre, but not the total yield. 
Whenever we have a bushel of corn or 
wheat to spare for export, we are rais- 
ing too much, Why should we sell 
our farms piecemeal to Europe? 

No, Mr. Editor, we do not want to 
double our crops merely to give Mr. 
Morgan a job at hauling it. We need 
a man, or set of men, to help us to 
market our stuff without being robbed. 
Now, the above will probably be 
called radical, if not cranky; but we 
think we are taking Davy Crockett’s 
advice when he said, “Be sure you're 
right, then go ahead.” 

Thanks to Friend Blines for his 
somewhat doubtful compliment. 





Feb. 9. AGRICOLA. 
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GOOD SEED FROM EXPERIMEN 
FARM. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Henry W. 
Filibach, Carson, N. D., runs an ex- 
periment farm for the Northern Pa- 
cific railroad two miles south of Car- 
son. He says the experiments were 
full of interest last year. 

On one acre, white beardless barley 
was grown. It should be grown in 
Morton county, as it is well adapted to 
dry conditions. It makes excellent 
food for swine and weighs 60 pounds 
per bushel. 

One acre of oats, a new kind, pre- 
duced 50 bushels of. fine seed. On.y 
one bushel of seed was sown on this 
acre. 

One acre of flax grown in 1911 pro- 
duced 11 bushels of pure seed which 
was sown last year. Mr. Fillbacn 
has now on hand 200 bushels of pure 
flax seed, free from wilt and foul seed 
and of excellent quality. Three nmr 
dred bushels of seed wheat and ons 
hundred and fifty bushels of barley. 
Mr. Fillbach is a member of Carson 
Equity Union and will give you a 
square deal. The experiment station 
is two miles south of Carson, N. D. 

NATIONAL UNION. 








LEOLA EQUITY EXCHANGE. 





Mr. C. O. Drayton, Greenville, Ili. 

Dear Sir: It might interest you as 
to what we are doing tere at our Leoia 
Equity Exchange. Beg to say that the 
special accountant reports that we 
have purchased 86,000 busnels of grain 
at a cost of $72,310.54, sold $4,176.67 
worth of coal, two car loads oi corn, 
and two car loads of apples. We could 
easily have sold a car load of flour 
if we had a place to put it. Our man- 
ager’s books show up in good shape, 
in fact, having « small credit to the 
company over his books, and the busi- 
ness looks very encouraging for the 
ena of the year. Our stockholders 
nave been very neutral to the com- 
pany, and to estimate the good the 
farmers’ elevator company and tne ex- 
change have done for the town of 
Leola would unly be putting in a guess. 
But I feel safe in saying that if ali 
the profits that have gone to the farm- 
ers of this station could all be given 
to the credit of the farmers’ union, the 
Leota Equity Exchange would not owe 
one cent tuability. This is estimating 
the prices paid over the Exchange ana 
margin prices of the other old iine 
companies which wouia not have been 
done if we had not been here. We 
have had our troubles, and while 1t 
looks like a losing job at times to 
keep the farmers looking to their own 
interests, as farmers in a body, we 
still believe in the old maxim: “That 
the man wno can smile is the mai 
worth while, when everything goes 
dead wrong.” 

We must boost, and keep boosting. 
We know it is a good thing, and the 
greatest trials are the first ones, ana 
the greatest obstacles are always first 
to be overcome while we are young. 
Just like the little child in learning 
to walk. He gets a great many bumps, 
but he comes up smiling and ready for 
another try, which we all know trom 
our past lives have won out, and made 
a stumbling boy one of the greatest 





our country demands, and gives him 


all the honors and glory a country cap 
give one of its subjects. 

I do not believe this good of the 
Farmers’ Equity Union has even been 
felt in the communities where is is 
slowly getting a hold, for we cannot 
realize its possibilities, as they are so 
great and so vast, that we are like 
the stumbling child, just groping 
through the darkness, trusting to the 
divine power to accomplish that which 
we know will be of great good to all 
of us. I note one brother says in 
writing through our medium, that we 
should own our own coal mine. This 
will all come in the near future, my 
brother, if we will only stay in the 
harness and pull together for the bet- 
terment of ourselves, our neighbors, 
and our homes. Let each and every 
member strive for unity, peace and 
brotherly love, striving to bring 
friends to love their foes, and foes to 
love their friends. Yours truly. 

A. HOFFMAN, Sec. 





TEPEE BUTE LOCAL. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Members 
of our local, roll up your sleeves and 
work for a big meeting March 1. Do 
not neglect a single chance to bring 
neighbors along who have not joined. 
Our committee on organization will 
not be able to see all the farmers, and 
unless each members get active, we 
may not be able to build our local to 
a satisfactory point. Let our goal be 
100 members before the rush of spring 
work is on. Let us show the outsid- 
ers that we mean business in spite of 
the fact that we have no railroad 
through our territory. If we succeed 
in organizing 100 members we will 
not need to cooperate with other lo- 
cals for twine. One hundred members 
will need a carload of twine. The 
saving on this twine will amount 
to $540, based on the lowest price 
charged by dealers, but you all know 
that some farmers had to pay as high 
as 13 cents per lb. last season. This 
saving will remain in our pockets, 
where it justly belongs. Therefore, 
let us all work for a big meeting. I 
have promised an interesting speech 
at every meeting, and I repeat it here. 
I guarantee that no one will find time 
in our meetings to talk different news. 
Only interesting and educational mat- 
ters will be handled. You will learn 
interesting facts about watered stocks 
in some industries and to what ex- 
tent we farmers have to pay divi- 
dends on pure water. You will learn 
facts of the tremendous waste of farm 
products caused by the present rob- 
bing market system. You will learn. 
about the gigantic increase of values 
on farm products of all kinds after 
they leave the farmers’ hands. Do 
you know that there exists a bread 
trust and that it is a factor with whom 
we wheat growers have to figure with, 
outside of the trouble we have al- 
ready with the milling and elevator 
trust? 

We farmers in this country just 
commenced to develop a dairy indus- 
try. Do you know that the bread 
trust is buttered by a butter trust? 

You will learn about the market 
prices in foreign countries to which 
our surplus farm products are shipped, 
cost ot shipping them and the profits 
made. The sources where all this is 


taken from are the year book of the 
agricultural department, experiment 
stations, census reports, Congression- 
al investigations and writings from 
highly reputable men. Also will you 
learn that the only salvation from all 
this lies in the principles of co-opera- 
tion. 

I would like to notify the rest of 
the Farmers’ Equity locals in Hettin- 
ger county that the Tepee Bute loca! 
has resolved to send petitions to the 
State senators and representatives, de- 
manding a corporation law the same 
as the State of Nebraska has. You 
can find the wording of this legisla- 
tion in Mr. Drayton’s Equity Book. We 
would be thankful if you all would co- 
operate with us in demanding this law. 

ADAM SCHARICK, 
President. 
Kennedy, N. Dak., Feb. 2, 1913. 





PETER AND JOHN, THE TWO 
FARMERS. 





Editor RURAL WORLD. Peter was 
an Equity man, and John was a hay- 
seed, not so much by choice, but most- 
ly caused by environment. 

Peter was a young farmer who 
moved into an Equity neighborhood 
and John also young, moved into a 
hayseed neighborhood. 

Both, when they moved, went into 
general farming, both with good wives 
and all full of ambition and hearts 
hopeful that all would be well. 

John moved to a little the best farm 
which was only seventy miles from 
Peter. 

Last fall Peter made a visit at 
John’s and I happened there while Pe- 
ter and John were talking about each 
other’s homes and of the success each 
were making. 

And to make the story short, I 
would say Peter did most of the talk- 
ing; John, course, said he had had no 
very bad luck, but he seemed so much 
duller than Peter. Peter was full of 
life and seemed that he thought only 
brightness. 

John talked of trust prices, of farm 
machinery, and Peter talked of how 
his neighborhood bought in carload 
lots; John talked of high price coal 
and Peter’s price was enough less to 
buy a good tailor-made suit. 

John talked of the chinch bugs 
hurting his corn and Peter told how 
his neighborhood all went together 
and put a finish to them. 

John’s wife spoke up and said she 
simply got nothing for butter and eggs 
and Peter’s wife laughed and said the 
ladies down her. way all ship together 
to St. Louis to a trade which they 
have opened up there and they receive 


eggs. 

So they talked and talked, John feel- 
ing worse the more he thought over 
things and Peter all the time seeing 
new hopes and new ideas, for Peter 
lived where all were trying to help 
themselves by helping each other. 

While I was there a stranger drove 
up asking about where he might buy 
a farm and John told him the price of 
land around there, also the price he 
would take for his farm, and again, to 
make things short, I would say John 
has sold out and is going to move into 
Peter’s neighborhood. 

This is a long story made short, 
but it all goes to show that life’s suc- 
cess and happinses comes from the 
aid and friendship we get from each 
other. 

Equity will raise the price of land 
at any place ten times what it cost to 
get all the other good things that 
come by all working together. 

Take a million farmers and they 
can hire the best packing manager 
this country has, also the best miller 
to make their flour, the best machinist 
to make their machinery. 

Can’t everyone see the beauty of 
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ourselves? Don’t you think God ip. 
tended men to make each other happy 
to be happy themselves? 

To talk Equity is to talk our busi. 
ness. To talk Equity is to talk of our 
happiness. Let us all talk Equity. 
Equity means choose your own man. 
agers. 

Are you for Equity or ashamed of 
Equity? Do you want your neighbor. 
hood like Peter’s, or John’s? 

Virden, Ill. V. I. WIRT. 





FARMERS, AWAKE TO YOUR op. 
PORTUNITY—ORGANIZE, 
CO-OPERATE. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: To the 
unbiased, honest, reasoning man or 
woman no argument need be pro- 
duced to prove any system wrong 
which permits individuals to be born 
to a life of non-productiveness. When 
you see millions of such individuals, 
living, eating and drinking, wearing 
fine clothes, living in beautiful homes 
and enjoying all the pleasures, luxu- 
ries and follies that life can give yet 
never lifting a hand to balance their 
consumption of labor’s product, you 
begin to wonder who pays. 

Let us take a single instance as 
an example of the whole system. 
Here is an individual who has lived 
a long life, yet from the cradle to 
the grave has never labored, has nev- 
er produced. He has been a consum- 
er of products only. The farmer, 
who toils and sweats from sunrise 
to sunset gives offerings of the best 
that his farm produces—wool from 
his sheep, products from his dairy 
and all the food for his table. What 
matters that the farmer, bent and old 
from toil, must be content with the 
remnants of those products of his la- 
bor which cannot find a market? We 
see the great mills of the world— 
silk, cotton, wool and fine linen—all 
contributing the best of their prod- 
ucts to—The Idle One on the throne. 
Tell me why? What has the Idle One 
done to earn this homage? What 
has he done to earn freedom from 
toil and the right to absorb the toil 
of others? Everything that heart oF 
mind can crave or vanity demand is 
offered in sacrifice by labor to pla 
cate—the Idle One. The procession 
does not end. It never ends, from 
the cradle to the grave. The infant 
in the mother’s arms is born and 
reared to be a slave, and every mit- 
ute sees further offerings made @ 
the foot of this throne. 

rhe only difference between a mon 
archy and a republic is that we dont 
call our idle rich kings, dukes and 
princes. We pat ourselves on tne 

and think we have side-tracked the 
nobility and made wonderful pros 
ress. But we have planted the same 
seed and it must bear the same fruit 
Sooner or later we must face the i" 
evitable, ‘‘when patience ceases to 

a virtue.” Did I say ‘must’? I a 
wrong; we can change it if we will. 
And we are now started with the 
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Columbia Equity Exchange. All it 
wants is the patronage of every far- 
mer and laborer who is not afraid to 
patronize himself and save the profit 
that he now gives to the Idle One. 
Let me say to every member who has 
helped to start this movement, that 
if you want Equity to live you must 
soon say so. If you want a Farmers’ 
Elevator at Columbia City you had 
better get busy, and busy quick. If 
you like the old cut-throat system, 
just do as you are doing: stay away 
from the city meeting and kill the 
movement by indifference. It is for 
you to decide. 

There is one thing sure: We can 
not have Co-operation among the 
farmers so long as we cater to the 
competitive system, so long as we 
allow the profit-taker to organize 
and fix the prices on both what we 
sell and what we buy—and some 
farmers will say, ‘“‘You can’t do it.” 
Why not say we will have an Eleva- 
tor at Columbia City, one of our 
own, and quit paying for the other 
fellow’s? Come to the next meet- 
ing, the first Saturday in March with 
a new resolve. TOM LINE. 





ALL PULL TOGETHER. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: I just 
had the pleasure of listening to what 
our delegate to the National Conven- 
tion had to report from this very edu- 
cational and interesting meeting. 

We all learned to what and where 
our dollar went, and was convinced 
that if the cause shall continue to 
spread, we must all pay in our nation- 
al dues. But one thing I failed to 
learn, what is going to become of all 
the Equity Exchange Elevators strung 
along the different lines In the Dako- 
tas? Iam within reach of three eleva- 
tors. Why do these elevators have 
such a struggle? Because they did 
not employ the ways and means that 
the Equity by-laws told them when 
they started. One elevator hired an 
inexperienced manager, paid him a 
salary that would warrant a first-class 
man, and started out with a set of 
books consisting of a scale ticket book 
and a personal check book. They 
run along for about three months and 
handled about 100,000 bushels of grain 
before they stopped to consider wheth- 
er they were loosing or gaining. And 
what do you think! They got awfully 
surprised when they found out that 
they had been playing a loosing game, 
because Mr. Drayton had told them in 
plain figures on the blackboard that if 
they marketed 100,000 bushels of 
grain through their Union Elevator 
they would gain $3,000.00 the first year 
in net profits, which should be pro- 
rated back to the producers. And 
now a how! was heard. No new union 
members from that vicinity for 
awhile. Now could that have been 
avoided? Yes, sir; if we had all of 
the Equity Exchange Elevators organ- 
ized in one body under expert man- 
agement, so that every last one could 
be given expert aid in operating the 
business. But as it is now, everyone 
is paddling his own canoe and steer- 
ing in different directions. The grain 
business is no child’s play. If there is 
any business that needs expert and 
close attention it is the grain busi- 
ness. 


We should try to organize all the 
elevators before next season; if not, 
a big percentage will be in the hands 
of the grain sharks, and it should be 
avoided, or Mr. Drayton’s work is 
wasted, which should not be the case, 
as he has worked hard to build up 
this union and the idea can be carried 
out if we all will join together in one 
Solid chain and make it a strong one. 

Pretty Rock, N. Dak. B. 





Everybody reads the small ads. They 


will read yours. Try one at 1 cent a 
word, 





HITTING THE NAIL ON THE HEAD. 





Able Address on the Necessity of 
Cooperation. 





Gentlemen: We have met to dis- 
cuss ways to stop the robbery that is 
committed by the business world on 
producers and consumers alike, to 
such an extent that it is almost un- 
bearable, especially to us farmers. The 
constitution of our government guar- 
antees to protect every individual 
against injustice. But what do we 
see? The rulers of our government 
fail to accomplish anything to protect 
producers and consumers. We can 
look forward to no relief and must 
take matters in our own hands. It is 
a hard task that we must undertake, 
but we must undertake it in order to 
escape inevitable ruin. We can look 
to no power on earth to come to our 
aid, but to our own intelligence. The 
government can’t do a thing for us, 
simply because special interest dom- 
inates our government to such an ex- 
tent that it is beyond the power of a 
few sincere men delegated to Congress 
to accomplish anything. 

The trusts and business combina- 
tions have grown to such a gigantic 
strength that a handful of men in 
New York have the absolute power to 
dictate prices on commodities and ne- 
cessities of life to 90 million people. 
They have the power to absorb near- 
ly all the produced wealth because 
they own nearly all the valuable re- 
sources of production, distribution, 
also most of *he surplus wealth, and 
this ownership gives them the power 
to dominate our government, also to 
lay flat every attempt made to stop in- 
justice and robbery. We farmers are 
compelled to ask two questions when 
we go to market. What will you take, 
and what will you give? If we have 
to ask the fellow that owns products 
that we need and do not create what 
he will take, there is sense in it, be- 
cause we do not know what such a 
product has cost to put it on the mar- 
ket. But it is radically wrong that 
we are compelled to ask what will 
you give when we go to market with 
our products that we have created. 

I ask you why are we standing this 
unjust treatment? This unjust fact 
could never prevail If the business 
world conducted business on the same 
principles as we farmers. When we 
farmers go to market with our prod- 
ucts we sell whether we get a just 
price for it or not. We are and have 
to be afraid; if we do not sell some 
other fellow will come along and sell 
the same kind of products for the price 
offered, and then we can’t get even 
the price offered first. In other words, 
we compete with each other. If the 
business world would conduct all their 
business in like manner we farmers 
could never be beaten as bad as we 
are, in spite of the fact that we are 
the poorest fighters in the ring; that 
at least the majority of the farmers 
have not the power to stand as good a 
show as a business man. A 2x4 busi- 
ness man has more credit than a farm- 
er in fairly good standing. It is 
risky to trust a farmer, says the 
banker. the constitution of our gov- 
ernment tells all the people, swim or 
go under, but the rulers of our gov- 
ernment have found ways to help the 
banks, or better, a few money kings. 
And the money kings own all the 
banks, the factories, railroads, the 
large and uncounted small warehouses, 
the mills of all descriptions, in fact, 
all the big and countless small en- 
terprises that handle raw and finished 
products. Furthermore, these money 
kings are organized with the aim to 
hold up standard prices on everything 
bought and sold. Through this and 
the immense money power which they 
dispense, they are able to dictate 
prices on everything bought and sold. 

The middlemen are mere agents for 














Begin the New Year 
With a Pair of Glasses 


That will enable you to see prosperity 
ahead with clearness and accuracy. | 
am the man that can do this for you. 


ELGAS, 601 Pine Street, THE OPTICIAN. 








the big money kings. Maybe this is 
the cause for the splendid credit they | 


enjoy? Without this credit they would | 


not be in a fix to squeeze out that 
much of consumers and purveyors 
alike. Furthermore, the middlemen 


have learned from their masters to| 815 
The | 


cooperate for equal commissions. 


| 


| 
| 


whole business world co-operate for | 
standard prices on what they sell and | 


to hold down the prices on labor, raw 
and finished products that they buy. 


We farmers are scared by this bunch | 


of holdups when we have a good crop 
to sell, with the claim of overproduc- 
tion, when we dare to kick on unjust 
prices. I have seen at Regent more 
than a carload of binders after every- 
body that needed a binder had bought. 
These binders are there yet. Is this 
not overproduction? Go there today 
and see whether you can buy one of 
them a cent cheaper than before har- 
vest. You can’t. Simply because the 
manufacturers of these binders will 
not sell to lose; also because they 
have means to hold them till next 
year. We farmers will pay interest 
and storage on this overproduction all 
right to be sure, and without a word, 
so what is the use to sell? How dif- 
ferent are we farmers; we sell for 
what we get and pay whatever this 
bunch of holdups demand. We kick 
like mules, but that is all there is to 
it; we are not wise enough to protect 
ourselves against this robbery of the 
business world. 


But some one will tell you that 
there is competition in the business 
world. not on prices paid or 
charged that amounts to anything. 
The competition left in the business 


world that amounts to something is 
for more customers. The middlemen 
compete with each other for more cus- 
tomers through the way of advertis- 
ing in papers, big signs and so forth. 
Wholesalers advertise their goods in 
papers, catalogues; also they send out 
shrewd salesmen for the sole purpose 
of advertising; the same is done by 
factories, railroads—in fact, by every- 
thing that has a hand in commerce. 
It cost the producers and consumers 
over a billion dollars to pay for all 
this advertising every year, of which 
about 70 per cent is paid by us farm- 
ers. We stand this with very little 
protest. This tribute could never be 
levied on the masses of the people 
were it not for solid organization nd 
co-operation of the business world. 
Ask a business man why they co-oper- 
ate. if he is sincere you will receive 
the answer that through competition 
they all were forced to co-operate in 
order to escape inevitable ruin. Does 
this not speak a world full of truth to 
us farmers also? Are we not march- 
ing with gigantic steps toward our 
ruin? We farmers here at this meet- 
ing may be able to say we are safe, 
but how about your children? Hach 
and every one of us sees that all the 
yearly income is pretty well used up 
when the year is over. From our in- 


Yes; 


creasing hard toil all year around we| can 


can’t have more than a bare existence, 
and this existence is not what it 
should be. You all know this. We 
are not able to accumulate enough 
surplus means to send the children 
out into life with enough means to en- 
able them to get hold of property with 
which they can have a steady income 
for their life. They will be poorer 
than we are and we are already poor. 
(Concluded next week.) 
ADAM SCHARICK. 





‘Local DealersWanted 


In Eastern Missouri, Southern Illinois 
and Eastern Arkansas 
“~< as handle Mitchell Automobiles. 
{tohel sthe most ular medium priced 
car on the market. All Mitchel! cars oe fur- 
nished with Electric Starter ectric Lights, T-Head 
Motor, and are otherwise fully equipped. The 4- 
e ylinder, 5 passenger, 40-horse power selling at 
" Correspondence Solicited. 
Weber Implement and Automobile Company, 
1900 Locust street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Electric Lights Like City 
Folks Use 


FOR 25C A MONTH. 
(4 lights, 4 hours per day) 

Cost nothing if you use erdinary farm en- 
gine a few hours a week. Lights in barn, 
too. Safe—clean—convenient. Plants, in- 
cluding standard Chloride Accumulator, $126 
up, without engine. Install now and enjoy 
the long winter evenings as never before. 
Special offer on first plant in each county. 
For free estimate and literature, write or 
see H. J. WOBUS, Electrical Engineer, 

915 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Electric and Water Systems. 
Water Wheels and Rams. 


500-Acre Farm for Sale 


all rich level river bottom land, above 
overfiow, and only § miles from railroad 
town; on two public roads and tele- 
phone line. There are 200 acres of this 
in cultivation and balance in timber. 
There are 10 houses and a store build- 
ing. People are all white and native 
Americans; most of them are from IIli- 
nois and Missouri. 

This property can be bought for $40 
per acre if taken this month; \&% cash, 
balance to suit purchaser. I ‘have two 
smaller farms for sale also. 

L. G. CROWLEY, 
Black Jack, Ark. 


NATURE'S WAY 


The Most Instructive Poultry Book 
_.. Ever Put on the Market. 


It deals with facts, not theories. Its teach- 
ings are based on the actual work, expe- 
rience and results obtained by its author on 
a plant of his own, covering a period of fif- 
teen years. It is designed as a text book 
for those just entering the poultry busi- 
ness and may be read with profit by those 
already engaged in keeping hens, Its various 
chapters cover every phase of the business 








from shell to maturity. Nature’s Princi- 
ples, Start Right, Selecting a Variety, Stand- 
ard vs. Utility, The Proper Mating of Breed- 
ing Stock, Hatching, Feeding, Rearing and 
Housing of the Chickens, Poultry Houses, 
Feeding and Caring for the Laying Stock. 
How to Build Up the Business, Preparing 
Birds for Exhibition, and many other chap- 
ters of equal importance. This information 
is clearly and concisely written and the 
work is worth its weight in gold to those 
seeking real poultry knowledge. Its author 
is the well-known poultry writer, Mr. Arthur 
G. Symonds, who holds the distinction of con- 
tributing to more poultry and farm papers 
than any other writer on poultry topics in 
America. The book is neatly printed on the 
best quality of paper, and is nicely illus- 
trated with ‘half-tones. Price, postpaid, 50 
cents a copy. Address: 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
821 Holland Bidg., St. Louis. 
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RURAL WORLD 
WANT COLUMN. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 


ONE CENT A WORD 


For each insertion. 


4 LINES 4 TIMES, $1. 


No ad accepted for less than 25 cents. 





FOR SALE. 


FARMS 


FARM FOR SALE—My 85-acre farm, 
located 4% mile from town. For furth- 
er particulars address T. T. Potts, 
Centralia, Mo. 


FARMS FOR SALE—One of 130 and 220 
acres near Greenville, Bond Co., IIL, fitted 
for dairying; silos, windmills and large 
barns; two condensers; feed, stock and im- 
plements. Possession at once. Bargains for 
quick sale. Easy terms. Write Box 32, 
Greenville, Ml. 








FOR SALE—Mo. farm of 204 acres, sit- 
uated in one of the best counties in state, 
on rock road, 15 minutes’ drive to county 
seat; fine schools, churches, etc. Can be 
sold in one or two pieces. No trade; 
agents. L. W. Marshall, Lexington, Mo, 


no 





200-acre Alfalfa, Grain and 
Stock Ranch; improved; $65 A.; ly down; 
terms on bal. No better bargain under Gun- 
nison Tunnel. Joel Hayden, Montrose, Colo. 


FOR SALE 











SEED CORN. 

arenes ee_c_ee_oe_eeeeeeeeeeeesy 

» YELLOW DENT SEED CORN. 
“Gunes of our State and National win- 
nings: Grand Champion 10 ears, Mis- 
souri, 1911; Champion to ears, young 
Men’s Class, Missouri, 1912; best 20 Yel- 
low, Missouri, 1912; Champion 10 ears 


D>. 
Youn Men’s Class, Missouri, 1912; 
Champion 10 ears Yellow, open to 
world, National Corn Show, 1911; Leet 


Missouri Section, National Show, ; 
fourth on Yellow, open to world, Na- 
tional Corn Show, 1913. Write for cat- 
alogue and prices. J. G Douglass, 
Shelbina, Mo. 


AREFULLY selected and properly 
aried soak “Golden Beauty” Seed Corn. 
This is an exceptionally fine golden 
ellow corn, ears from 9 to 12 inches 
ong with small cob and a od try. 

ing strong germ. . 
ae wean tipped, shelled and graded. 
Eample sent by mail on request. Wm. 
Cc. Kriege, Edwardsville, Ill. 











CLOVER SEED. 
PLANTS FOR SALE. 


Sweet Clover at reasonable prices. Order 
now for early spring delivery. Also, inocu~ 
lating soil, for Alfalfa and Sweet Clover 


inoculating purpose; also seed. With Plants 
success is certain. Try them. Can be sent by 
parcel post. Mrs. J. T. Mardis & Sons. 


SWEET CLOVER SEED—Cultivated 
biennial varieties, white and yellow for 
winter sowing. Prices and circular 
how to grow it on request. Bokhara 
Seed Co., Box D., Falmouth, Ky. 











POULTRY. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
No. 1 Farm Stock.—Price, $1 perset- 
ting of 15. MRS. C. D. LYON, 
R. 1, Georgetown, Ohio. 





Ss. C. WHITE LEGHORNS—Fine lot of 
lovely white cockerels. Quality high, 
prices low. Write Ernest Haynes, 
Prairie du Rocher, Illinois. 


ROSE COMB WHITE LEGHORN EGGS 
from standard-bred yearlings. Two 
dollars for fifteen, prepaid. Quantity 
rates. Field Bros., R. 2, Cape Girardeau, 
Meo. 


IT’S USELESS, WITHOUT USEFUL, to 
try to get all poultry experiments and full 
report monthly of National Egg Laying Con- 
A useful, practical, sensible poultry 
six months’ trial subscription for 10 
. Send today. USEFUL POULTRY 
JOURNAL, Trenton, Mo. 














TOBACCO. 


FINE LEAF TOBACCO for Sale. Two 
years old. Send stamps for free samples. 
W. L. Parks’ Tobacco Co., Adams, Tenn. 














OATS. 
eer" 

FOR SALE—Regenerated Swedish Select 
Seed Oats, 75c a bushel, and Duroc Jersey 
bred gilts, $20.00 and up. 

Hansen, Aberdeen, S. Dak., R. No. 4 


. EF. 








LIVE STOCK. 


TWO HOLSTEIN BULLS FOR SALE. 
Can be registered. One 2 past, one 

about 6 months old. A bargain. 

A. M. Luttry, Lebanon, Lebanon, Mo. 














AUCTION SALES offer immense opportuni- 
ties for profits. You can make $5,000 a year 
in this business. Our book, “How to Conduct 
Auction Sales,’”’ tells you all about it. Fifty 
dollars’ worth of information for 50c. Estab- 
lish a business for life. Descriptive circular 
Free. The Unique Selling Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
302 Frisco Bldg. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


One Thousand Agents Wanted to sell a 
Self-heating Sad Iron. Fuel and la- 
bor saver. Pay salary or commission. 
Agents make $15.00 to $20.00 per day. 
rite Imperial Sad iron Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., Box 00. 


500 MEN 20 TO 40 YEARS OLD WANT- 

&D at once in every state for Elec- 
tric Railway Motormen and Conduct- 
ors; $60 to $100 a month; no experi- 
ence necessary; fine opportunity; no 
strike; write immediately for applica- 
tion blank. Address Manager, W-260, 
Dwight Blidg., Kansas City, Missouri. 


“FOUR BAY HORSES,” and “Brother 
Andy,” March and Two-step, will be mailed 
to you for 25 cents. This music delights 
young and old. Address: Mrs, Livyd Ritter, 
R. R. 2, South Whitley, Ind. 











50 LETTERHEADS and 50 Envelopes print- 
éd, 50 cents, postpaid. Meyer Press, 3217 
Magazine St., St. Louis, Mo. 


“RATS AND MICE QUICKLY EXTER- 

MINATED. 
No cats, poisons or traps needed. Learn 
the secret and keep them away for- 
ever. Sure, yet perfectly harmless ex- 
cept to rodents. Secret originally cost 
$100, but we will send it postpaid for 
only 265c.” 

The above advertisement has appear- 
ed in many magazines. I will send 
you the sepetee receipt for this RAT 
AND MICE Exterminator (which I 
know to be O. K.) and 20 fine assorted 
ostcards for l2c. This is a Bargain. 
ddress, Milton Boss, 4421 17th Ave., 
Rock Island, Illinois. 


GOVERNMENT FARMS FREE.W—Our 
1912 official 132 page book, “Free Gov 
ernment Land,” describes every acre in 
every county in the United States: It 
contains township and section plats, 
Maps, Tables, and Charts, showing 
inches rainfall annually,’ elevation 
above sea level by counties. The New 
Three Year Homestead Law approved 
June 6th, 1912, the 320-acre Homestead, 
Desert, Timber and Stone, Coal, Fre- 
emption, Scrip, Mining and other gov- 
ernment land laws. Tells how and 
where to get government lands without 
living on it. Application blanks, United 
States Patent. All about Government 
Irrigation Projects and map showing 
lecation of each. Real Estate Tax 
Laws of each state, area in square 
miles, capital and population and other 








valuable information. Price 50 cents 
postpaid. Address COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD. This valuable book will be 


sent with new or renewal subscription 
to RURAL WORLD for $1.00. 








TEN-DOLLAR PRIZE. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: We want 
a thorough canvass of our Equity 
Union territory in March and April. 

We want the members in each of 
our 53 unions to see every farmer in 
March or April who should market 
at their town, and if possible land him 
as a member. We have printed 3000 
blank applications for members and 
stockholders. Ask your local union 
secretary for blanks or write to Farm- 
ers’ Equity Union, Greenville, Ill., for 
them. 


Collect $3 from each new member 
and send it direct to “Farmers’ Equi- 
ty Union,” Greenville, Il., with name 
and address of the member very plain- 
ly written and give the name of the 
Local Union. 

A Prize of Ten Dollars 
will be given the member who sends 
in the largest number of new mem- 
bers by May 17th, provided he sends 
ten or more members by May 17th, 
1913. 

Be sure to attend your Equity Un- 
ion meeting on March 1st and secure 
a number of blanks from your local 
union secretary and begin your cam- 
paign for new members March Ist. 
Collect $3 and send name and address 
very plainly written with the money 
to “Farmers’ Equity Union,” Green- 
ville, Il. 

Local Union Secretaries must read 
this in your meeting, March ist, and 
hand out the blanks whenever you 
see a member. 
NATIONAL UNION 

EQUITY UNION. 


OF FARMERS’ 





TO FARMERS EQUITY UNION 
MEMBERS! 





If you are interested in building up 
your union by educating those outside 
your ranks, send in the names of 
anyone you think would be interested 
in your aims and we will send them 
sample copies of COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD, the Farmers Equity Union 
, Official paper. 








SUCCESS IN KANSAS. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: I am hav- 
ing rousing Equity Union meetings in 
Kansas every day. On the Rock Isl- 
and railroad I have made a fine start 


at Wellsford, Haviland, Mullinville, 
Bucklin, Kingsdown, Bloom, Minne- 
ola, Fowler, Meade, Plains, Kismet, 


Hayne, Liberal, Tyrone, Hooker, Guy- 
mon and Texhoma. On the Santa Fe 
R. R. I have started at Cimarron, In- 
galls, Ensign, Montezuma, Sublet, 
Copeland, Satana, Moscow and Hugu- 
ton. It will take time and money 
and hardwork to get an Equity Ex- 
change at some of these places. The 
people are poor on the frontier, but 
honest, industrious and progressive. 
Very few standpatters among them. 
But I expect sure to organize seven 
Equity Exchanges on the Rock Island 
railroad this year to handle the 1913 
crop and demonstrate golden rule co- 
operation, if their crop is fair. 

The Liberal Equity Exchange has 
run seven months and cleared nearly 
six thousand dollars for the stockhold- 
ers. A few profit takers are six thou- 
sand dollars short, but 100 hard work- 
ing Equity Union families are six thou- 
sand dollars ahead. 

Equity Union had to crawl in 1911 
and 1912, and is still crawling, but 
seven or eight demonstrations like 
Liberal, Kans., will put us on our 
feet and enable us to walk upright and 
finally to sweep the Western country 
like a cyclone, only we will bring 
blessings instead of destruction. 


On February 8th I organized at Hug- 
oton, Kans., with 31 members enrolled. 
Mr. Monroe Traver is president; L. S. 
Curry, vice-president; H. N. Smith, 
Secretary. The speculators have gob- 
bled four sites on the new railroad at 
Hugoton and will erect four elevators. 
There will be four elevators but no 
competition whatever. They will com- 
bine and make the farmers pay for 
four elevators where they only need 
one. But Equity Union is in on the 
ground floor to prevent this if possi- 
ble. I will lecture at Hugoton again 
March 8th at the Farmers’ Institute. 

On February 12th I organized at 
Wellsford with about 32 enrolled. We 
are sure of an Equity Exchange at 
Wellsford. I wil Ispeak there again 
March 5th. J. W. Ray is president; 
G. E. Dye, vice-president, and E. C. 
James, secretary. My meeting at 
Haviland was well attended and our 
membership increased. Haviland can- 
not afford to market another crop 
through the old system. With a farm- 
ers’ elevator on the East and one on 
the west of Haviland, the price will 
be held down on Haviland to pay for 
the fight made on the farmers on each 
side. 

We cannot afford to leave this weak 
point in our line of defense. Haviland 
must fortify with a good Equity Ex- 
change. 

Haviland farmers have no right to 
leave this point in our line of defenses 
weak and _ unprotected. They are 
wronging themselves, their families, 
and every farmer on the Rock Island 
railroad. Haviland must fall into line. 

On February 13th a large enthus- 
iastic body of farmers met me in 
the Odd Fellows” Hall in Mullinville. 
They are dead in earnest and _ will 
market their crop in 1913 through 
Mullinsville Equity Exchange. We do 
not believe a single member at Mul- 
linville can be bought by the enemy. 
Their membership will soon reach the 
hundred mark. Our next meeting at 
Mullinville is March 3rd. 

Minneola. 

I had fine weather on Valentine day 
and met about 100 good farmers at 
Minneola. They increased the roll to 
83 members. When you go through 
Minneola on the Rock Island, look for 
Minneola Equity Exchange. It will 
soon be there. In ten lectures I have 
spoken to seven hundred farmers and 
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I believe every one of them will don 
the blue badge if he has not done go 
already. I have written to Dr. Henry 
J. Waters, President of the Agricultur. 
al College at Manhattan, requesting 
him to speak at Kismet, Fowler, Buck. 
lin, Mullinville, Haviland, Wellsford, 
Bloom, Minneola, Meade, Plains, and 
Liberal during one week in March, 
I expect sure to get him or some one 


from the college and we will have 


eleven Equity Union Farmers’ Insti. 
tutes, and cooperation will be the 
principal theme. 

Kansas is falling into line for the 
Equity Union. Our practical plan and 
just principles of golden rule cooper. 
ation appeal to the honest farmers 
of this state. We expect to hold a 
joint meeting at Hutchinson with the 
Grangers, F. E. C. U.’s and any other 
farmers’ organization in Kansas about 
April 7th, for the purpose of formulat- 
ing a cooperative law and taking steps 
to secure its passage through the Kan- 
sas Legislature. We want a law in 
Kansas which recognizes a coopera- 
tive company, gives each company the 
right to say who shall be stockhold- 
ers, how the earnings shall be divid- 
ed, and gives one vote to each stock 
holder and no more. 

I will lecture in Tyrone, February 
25th at 10:00 a. m., at Hooker Febru- 
ary 26th, 1:30 p. m.; Meade, February 
27th, 1:30 p. m; Fowler, February 
28th, and Kismet on March Ist, 1:30 





p. m. C. O. DRAYTON, 
President. 
Cc. D. LYON IN “EGYPT.” 





Editor RURAL WORLD: When we 
learned a few weeks ago that Mr. 
Lyon would pass through Olney on 
his return from institute work, we 
began to plan to have him with us at 
our March meeting. However, owing 
to lack of funds, his tour was cut 
short, and we learned that he would 
return a month sooner. Now, our Feb- 
ruary meeting had been arranged for 
the 22nd, but we set about to have a 
special meeting to catch him on his 
way home. It is due us to say that 
this is the first year we have tried to 
hold monthly farmers’ institutes. Well, 
as the notice was short, we phoned 
and wrote and succeeded in assem- 
bling about fifty or more “progress- 
ives” to hear him talk on alfalfa and 
corn. 

To show how he was received we 
clip the following: 

“C. D. Lyon, associate editor of the 
RURAL WORLD, delivered an address 
this afternoon to farmers, and a fair 
representation of progressive farmers 
from all parts of the county heard his 
interesting talk. Mr. Lyon’s talk was 
largely on alfalfa, and he told how to 
make the crop financially successful 
and helpful to the soil. 

“Among the many who have talked 
to farmers in this county in the past, 
Mr. Lyon seemed to provoke the most 
interest in his methods, all of which 
he has worked out on his own farm.” 
—Olney Daily Mail. 

At the close of this talk an alfalfa 
club of a dozen or more members was 
formed in a few moments, each pledg- 
ing himself{to plant a small area this 
year. We doubt if any address Mr. 
Lyon has made this season will be 
followed by greater or more lasting 
benefit. 

At this point the Commercial Club, 
that is just organizing, insisted on it 
flicting upon us their booster, who 
took an hour of our precious time. 
He finally got out of wind and quit, 
and Mr. Lyon began his talk on corm; 
but owing to the fact that our roads 
were nearly impassable, and many 
had come in on trains and _ were 
obliged to leave, he was compelled 
to stop when interest was at its 
height. 

Richland County expects to sé 





more of Mr. Lyon. J. S. HOWE. 
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